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PREFACE 


IT is just as well, in view of several grave volumes 
upon the subject already in existence, that I should 
say at the outset that, in the preparation of this little 
work, I have aimed at no higher mark than to offer 
the Man who Stops at the Bookstall a general and, 
I venture to hope also, a readable account of the 
genesis and development of Wall Papers. 

Needless to state, a subject so comprehensive was 
not to be exhausted in the space of a hundred odd 
octavo pages. I have, I imagine, left something for 
other writers still to say about it. If I have suc- 
ceeded in interesting the individual above referred to 
in an everyday sort of topic that is yet quite intimately 
identified with his own domestic comfort and well- 
being, that is quite as far as I ever hoped to go. 
If I have accomplished so much, I have reached to the 
utmost boundary of my own endeavour. 

So, there only remains to discharge a debt of thanks 
in several quarters. In the first place, I would tender 
to the Directorate of the Wall Paper Manufacturers, 
Ltd., sincere acknowledgments for very kind assistance 
and facilities afforded to me in the writing of the 
chapters which follow. In the next, I would like to 
thank the same firm and that of Messrs. John Line 
& Sons, Ltd., wall paper makers, for the loan of the many 
beautiful illustrations which supplement the literary 
text. And, lastly, my gratitude is due to Mr. Henry G. 
Dowling, Chief Decorative Adviser at Messrs. Line’s, 
and to Messrs. W. W. Clarke Pitts and G. Fisher Jones, 
of the artistic staff of the same firm, for much valuable 
help as the writing went along. 
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WALL PAPER 


CHAPTER I 
THE ORIGIN AND EVOLUTION OF WALL PAPERS 


THE original basic idea from which the wall paper of 
commerce has developed and been evolved was, pro- 
bably, one of the very first notions to enter the brain 
of Man in his primitive state. 

It was in an epoch so remote that we cannot hazard 
even an approximate guess at the distance separating it 
from ours when this deliberate intention to conceal 
the plain baldness of his cave walls behind some kind 
of decoration occurred to that queer being, half Trog- 
lodyte, half Arboreal, who was the common progenitor 
of us all. 

Worried by a dawning aesthetic sense, and not as 
yet sufficiently advanced in his development to carve, 
or paint, or draw, he did the next best thing he could 
to satisfy this vague new craving that possessed him. 
He draped the pelts of such animals as fell victims to 
his bow and spear upon the walls of his cavern, or hut, 
or wigwam, and stood back to admire the effect. So 
did the first man invent the first wall hangings. 

Undoubtedly, there were many points about the idea 
to commend it to our hairy forefathers. In the first 
place his hides ‘cured’ as well, or better, when 
stretched upon a wall than pegged out on an uneven floor. 
Secondly, his social importance and his prowess as a 
hunter could readily thereby be gauged by visitors ; 
and thirdly, in the facility with which he could change 
the ‘tone’ of his interior by substituting a black or 
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brown skin for a grey or mottled fur he realized already 
the truth that underlies the saw about variety being 
the charm of life. : 

This notion of a detachable wall covering ruled even 
more and more popular as man increased in intellectual 
stature. Yet, as soon as he had learned to weave, skins 
as mural decorations went permanently out of fashion 
and Cloth came in. 

It is upon record that all the early Israelitish kings 
and tribal princelets applied such hangings to the rough 
walls of their palaces and kasrs, as did their caste 
kinsmen the priests to synagogue and praying place. 
Not once, but over and over again, are these hangings 
referred to in Holy Writ, and always with the obvious 
intention of dazzling the mental vision of the reader 
with the glory and the richness of their tint and texture. 

Meanwhile, in another quarter of the globe the same 
root-form was being exploited in a different way. If 
you desire to examine at close quarters specimens 
of some of the earliest mural decorations in existence 
you have only—that is, presuming you are a Londoner— 
to step as far as the British Museum. On entering the 
national ‘‘ Wonder House,” turn sharp round to the 
left, traverse the Roman gallery with its arid rows of 
busts of departed Caesars, pass thence into the Assyrian 
Department and—there you are ! 

Here you may gaze your archaeological fill upon the 
most ancient wall coverings of which the world to-day 
has concrete knowledge. Inasmuch as they are not 
applied to the surface of the wall at all, but cut deeply into 
tt, the connection of these mural adornments with the 
tinted, printed wall paper of a modern Mayfair drawing 
room is not at first glance entirely apparent. Never- 
theless, these man-headed bulls and quaintly cut figures 
of kings and warriors, and horses and chariots, and ranks 
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upon ranks of expressionless captives, are of the first 
interest and significance in this connection. For in 
the days when this old earth of ours was still, 
comparatively speaking, young and the palace walls of 
Nineveh and Babylon but newly raised, these carvings 
that covered them from plinth to coping stone repre- 
sented in every sense of the term the papier peint as we 
have it now, and did so very adequately withal. 

It was a fortunate circumstance again, for remote 
posterity, that those ancient Eastern monarchs had a 
penchant for recording their kingly doings upon their 
walls. Otherwise we should still, quite probably, have 
been groping blindly in the dust of the ages for the true 
story of the world’s beginnings. As it is, the narrative 
of human progress and development has, by the agency 
of these invaluable wall-pictures, become practically 
a continuous story from those far-off times down to our 
own. For successive wielders of the Royal sceptre 
scrupulously added each his “ bit ’”’ to what was literally 
a ‘‘ tale of bricks ’’ ; and one imagines dimly the keen 
personal pride that every one of those old rulers would 
take in the minute perpetuation of his own particular 
fame, expressed in curly-bearded bulls and stiff-limbed 
lions. 

Continuing your tour of observation in line direct 
you reach the Egyptian Gallery in due course. In 
antiquity almost co-eval with the handicraftsmen who 
fashioned forth the Babylonian images, in the matter 
of aesthetic talent and perception, the mural artists 
of old Khem were their superiors out andout. And the 
principal reason for this advancement was undoubtedly 
the fact that they had discovered a medium far more 
plastic and ductile, if much less durable, wherewith 
to get the precise pictorial effect at which they aimed. 
Instead of that slow business of cutting and carving 
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in hard stone they painted their designs upon the wall 
faces, artfully mingling oil with warm wax to make 
a ‘surface,’ upon which they wrought in a medium 
that would to-day be termed Distemper. 

It is a far cry, topographically and historically alike, 
from the handsomely ordered and appointed show 
rooms of Bond and Berners Streets to the colossal 
halls of Thebes and Karnac, and the high, rock-hewn 
tombs of Abou Simbel yonder by the Nile-bank. But 
those of my readers who have been privileged to visit 
the latter will bear me out in stating that the life-story 
of the owners, dead and dust long aeons ago, may yet 
be traced with perfect ease and clarity through the hosts 
of queer figures, done in lamp-black and Indian red, 
and more occasionally Nile-water blue, with which 
the walls of banquet hall and mausoleum are thickly 
covered. And, incidentally, the painstaking and per- 
sistent way in which the mere mortal has endeavoured 
to associate himself with the Immortal thereon is amatter 
which cannot fail to have occurred to every thoughtful 
traveller who has gazed at them. 

Leaving ancient Eygpt and its temple walls and 
pictured papyri, and journeying in fancy to the west- 
ward, we glimpse in due course the roofless fanes and 
low-tiled dwellings of Pompen, but newly (as time 
counts) recovered from beneath its pall of dust and 
lava ash. And visualizing them we observe that the 
beautification of wall and balcony and dainty alcove 
has advanced another stage or two towards our twentieth 
century standard of perfection. 

Most assuredly the old Pompeian artists spared 
neither time nor pains to obtain exactly the results at 
which they aimed. They were no untaught geniuses 
either who were responsible for the chef d'oeuvres of 
mural decoration which have come down to us to indicate 
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what was the public taste in art at the commencement 
of the Christian era. No record remains, so far at least 
as the writer is aware, of the Art Schools of Pompeii 
and its near neighbour, the still-buried Herculaneum. 
But Schools of Design there must have been in both 
these cities, one 1s quite certain, for the faultless tech- 
nique, allied to the fine knowledge of line and colouring 
evidenced in the wondrously beautiful works of art 
which have been unearthed from the first-named, were 
never the inherited dower simply of any painter, from 
Praxiteles to Poynder. ‘‘ By your works shall ye be 
known,’ and so one may say with certainty that 
these Pompeian brushmen had served their arduous 
apprenticeship in the local “ life ’’ schools. 

Innate perfection of form and outline seems invariably 
also in the case of these Pompeian wall pictures to have 
been allied to great restraint in treatment. The artist 
appears instinctively to have chosen, in almost every 
instance, a low range of tints in preference to the more 
vivid hues, to spread upon his palette. And that such 
selection was correct also according to our modern 
artistic canons is demonstrated by the fact that the 
subdued “‘ Pompeian red ”’ is one of the favourite, as it 
is one of the most effective, hues for backgrounds of the 
best colorists, mural and pictorial, of to-day. 

They painted, not for a few years but for all time, 
moreover, did the limners of those dim old days gone by 
two thousand years. The pigments they employed 
were practically everlasting. So fresh, so unfaded, 
are the tints that start into bright life at every turn 
of the Italian excavator’s pick that one would swear 
those gay frescoes of nymph and satyr, god and goddess, 
had been designed but last week. 

The durability which has thus defied the flight of 
centuries of time was achieved in large measure, it is 
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supposed, by an adroit admixture of gum arabic with 
melted wax and a special kind of varnish-oil, the whole 
most skilfully applied. The precise ingredients are 
perhaps worth quoting in an epoch when all the con- 
fraternity of brush and mahlstick is in despair at seeing 
the original hues of contemporary canvases paling 
and detoriorating rapidly into a uniform and leaden 
dullness. 


CHAPTER II 
THE TAPESTRIES—A LINK IN MURAL DECORATION 


In mankind’s instinctive hankering for decorative 
effect very many media besides paper have been utilized, 
all history along, for the adornment of the world’s 
house walls. One of these, perhaps indeed the most 
important before the advent of the first crude specimens 
of wall paper, was Tapestry. 

Exactly when tapestry first came into service as a 
wall covering, it is impossible tosay. If one is prepared 
to admit any kind of woven fabric as coming under 
that denomination, probably either Nineveh or Baby- 
lon may legitimately claim to have been the cradle 
of this form of mural decoration ; but we shall never 
know for certain. 

What we are sure about is that long, long before 
wall papers were so much as dreamed of, cloth of varying 
texture—silk, lace, or warp and weft of stuff—was 
known, and widely used for wall hangings. The great 
temples of Bel and Ashtaroth, as well as the royal 
palaces of the age-old Mesopotamian Empires, were 
magnificently furnished forth with gorgeous woven 
stuffs, which must, according to the detailed descriptions 
of them to be found in ancient writings, have been 
extremely beautiful in colour as well as most elaborate 
in pattern. They must needs have been so, for the 
resulting effect had to satisfy the artistic instinct 
of some of the most luxury-loving folk who ever lived 
on earth. 

But these things were in all likelihood embroidered 
draperies rather than tapestry proper. That is to say, 
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the pattern upon them was “ applied '’ subsequently to 
their being woven and was not, as in tapestry, an 
integral part of the fabric itself—a distinction with a 
world of difference. 

The textile arts were, of course, quite well known 
to the inhabitants of ancient Egypt. In Egyptian 
mural pictures, drawn and painted 3,000 years ago and 
more (when our nicely ordered English countryside 
was still a howling wilderness with only fierce wild beasts 
for its inhabitants), are found clear delineations of hand 
looms entirely similar in plan to those on which the famous 
“ Gobelins ” were woven—that is to say, provided with 
vertical chain, cross reeds, and ‘“‘comb”’ to keep the 
texture of the fabric even. 

The skill of the Babylonian textile weavers was 
proverbial, so old writers tell. Even the Roman Pliny, 
who might be suspected of a natural bias in favour 
of his fellow countrymen, is constrained to admit that 
no other people could blend colours quite so well. 

Both Greece and Italy were early and skilled in the 
field of textile fabric manufacture. Grecian and Trojan 
cloths and hangings, always of the finest texture, are 
mentioned over and over again in old Homer’s stirring 
pages. Leaving out of count the godlike draperies 
of the heroes of the Ziad, who among us who has re- 
velled in the adventures of Homer’s Odyssey will not 
immediately recall the story of that most patient of all 
weavers, Penelope? The tale of how, by unravelling 
each night the web her loom had woven on the previous 
day, the lady was able to keep her importunate suitors 
at a distance until her hege lord at last returned and sent 
them to the right-about is one of the prettiest as well 
as most ingenious in all literature. 

Nevertheless, as has been said, credit for the 
original invention of textile fabrics suitable for hiding 
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naked walls must be given to the Easterns. Leaving 
China, oldest of all lands, out of count, they were known 
and used all over Hindustan in very ancient times 
and thence spread easily to Persia, whose shawls—a term 
including almost every kind of woven material—were 
celebrated all across the centuries. In the reigns of 
the Sassanian kings, especially, the land of Iranistan 
teemed and overflowed with these fine products of the 
loom, which shared with carpet squares the favour of 
the Western nations also. 

The Arabians picked up the art of weaving from 
their Northern neighbours, though displaying less 
facility in design ; and many a Bedouin hair tent was 
made the gayer by the striped cloths and abbas of its 
owner, used most frequently as a curtain separating 
the women’s from the men’s share of the interior 
accommodation. 

A further word may be added about the rich wall 
coverings of the luxury loving Greeks and Romans 
of two thousand years ago. The wondrous textile 
hangings which draped the interior of the Parthenon and 
other temples of the gods at Athens were no less famous 
in their day,if less lasting, than were the renowned 
sculptures of Phidias and Praxiteles on their exteriors. 
When a knowledge of how to make these pretty things 
spread westward the Romans showed themselves equally 
discriminating in their taste for such exotic articles. 
Applied to the adornment of temples, theatres and other 
public buildings, as many a contemporary writer, 
including particularly the poet Ovid, says they were, 
these woven mural coverings must have greatly enhanced 
the artistic aspect of the “ Eternal City.”’ By far the 
greater number have long since perished. But there 
are still some marvellous specimens of Roman hangings 
to be seen in public collections on the Continent. 
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With the decline and fall of the great Roman Empire, 
the art of weaving also waned. Thenceforward there 
is a great gap in the history of the tapestries, a gap 
reaching to somewhere about the eleventh century of 
our era. 

Of course specimens continued to be made in that 
long interval. The monasteries were one of the chief 
sources of supply at this time, and it must have afforded 
the pious brethren much relief to turn from their brevi- 
aries to the humming loom. To these diligent crafts- 
men we owe some of the most priceless “ pieces” of 
this period at present in existence. Scenes from Holy 
Writ or the doing to death of the early martyrs were 
the favourite subjects with the cloistered artists of the 
time, and were treatéd, especially as regards the miracles 
of saints and the circumstances of martyrdom, with 
very strict fidelity to detail. 

But generally speaking the secular textile output 
of this long period was of a crude and embryonic kind. 
The manners of the age were rough and coarse and pro- 
ducts would naturally follow suit. Such specimens 
as remain extant from this epoch of the world’s history 
show poor drawing, little or no striving at real artistic 
effect, and no colour sense at all. The subjects were 
chiefly battle scenes or incidents of the chase, and in 
many instances the picture was indicated in outline 
only upon the cloth background. 

The most famous examples of the kind of textile 
art of which the eleventh century was capable or with 
which it was content are the Bayeux Tapestries. 

The author preserves a very vivid recollection of a 
visit he paid, now many years ago, to the quaint little 
Normandy town. 

Like almost every other Englishman not an expert 
in the subject, he expected to walk through a magnificent 
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suite of lofty chambers, clothed from floor to ceiling 
with majestic drapery, marvellous alike in design, in 
colouring, and in technique. What he actually did 
sce was a single room of no unusual proportions arranged 
all down its length with rows of wooden racks. 

On these were stretched what looked at first glance 
like strips of canvas or brown holland, some twenty 
inches or so in depth. These strips of narrow cloth, 
or whatever the material was, were decorated with 
what would inevitably appear to the casual eye of an 
untrained observer to be the crudest specimens of 
coloured woolwork, the stitches being in outline only. 
Could these insignificant productions really be the 
world-famous tapestries of Matilda ? They were indeed, 
though it requires the discerning eve of an antiquary 
and an archaeologist to appreciate their merit. 

Truly, as specimens of artistic embroidery (for in the 
true sense they are not “ tapestries ”’ at all), the Bayeux 
Tapestries are not noticeably handsome. It 1s when 
one comes to examine them not as pictures, but as a 
great historical document written in worsted instead 
of ink, that their wonder is apparent and their interest 
priceless. 

The groundwork of the tapestries is, as a matter of 
fact, not canvas at all but linen cloth that, after its 
service of close upon a thousand years, has taken on 
the tint of pale brown holland. Upon this, a continuous 
series of quaint pictures of men and matters has been 
painstakingly sewn, or embroidered rather, im coarse 
worsted yarn, the principal colours employed being 
blue of several shades, dull red, pale yellow and dark 
and light green. 

With these primitive materials Matilda, the Conqueror’s 
Queen, assisted by her ladies (who included many noble 
Englishwomen doubtless) achieved what is easily the 
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most wonderful sampler ever fabricated. Upon a 
roll 227 feet in length by one foot ten in width the whole 
epic of the conquest of this England by her ducal 
husband, with the personal deeds of derring of his 
knights and warriors, as well as those of Harold, his 
unfortunate antagonist, are faithfully set forth in faded 
stitchery. 

Some faint notion of the mere manual labour involved 
may be gathered from a bald statement of the number 
of figures represented. These include no fewer than 
623 men, 202 horses, 55 dogs, 505 ‘‘ assorted ’’ animals, 
41 ships of various rig, and 49 trees. Every one of these 
was put on to that linen stitch by patient stitch, and 
invented by the Royal sempstress as she went along. 
The quality of the drawing has frequently, of course, 
made mild sport for Philistine visitors to Bayeux. In- 
deed Queen Matilda herself may have felt her own 
shortcomings as an artist, for upon each picture a 
description of the particular incident it records is 
printed in Jatin, in inch-long worsted type. But surely 
in this regard the famous observation of the immortal 
lexicographer holds excellently true —‘‘ the marvel 
is not that they were done so indifferently well, as that 
it was possible to do them at all !”’ 

In addition to the figures of the narrative proper 
of the subjection of our native land, the top and bottom 
of Matilda’s linen roll is filled in with other illustrations 
of incidents from sop’s’ Fables, the agricultural 
pursuits of the times, and miscellaneous examples of 
birds, beasts and fishes, some of them readily recog- 
nizable, others again resembling rather the mythical 
creatures to be found only in the children’s fairy books. 


CHAPTER III 
THE TAPESTRIES (Contintued) 


THE twelfth century witnessed a certain advance in 
the technique of tapestry weaving, due probably to the 
influence of the Crusades upon contemporary textile 
art. The fact is perhaps a little surprising in the light 
of the pronounced slump in every variety of trade and 
craft that has followed what we are confidently told 
is the last of all the wars. 

At all events it is from the period which saw the 
Crusades that the introduction to the Western nations 
of the “Ingh warp” process of weaving may with 
tolerable certainty be dated. This type of loom had 
undoubtedly been known to the inhabitants of ancient 
Egypt and Greece, as well as to those of Babylonia 
and Persia. 

A very general renaissance of art in all its forms was 
heralded with the birth of the following (the 13th) 
century, and in this the craft of tapestry weaving 
shared importantly. Beautiful wall cloths were no 
longer the exclusive perquisite of the rich, nor to be seen 
in wealthy churches and national public buildings 
only. They appeared quite frequently in the better 
sort of private houses, until everybody who pretended 
to be anybody had his “ pieces’’ for the decoration 
of hall and guest chamber. Mythology as frequently 
provided the subject as ecclesiastical scenes and figures, 
and assuredly the loves of a whole pantheon of easy- 
virtued gods and goddesses afforded plenty of scope 
for varied treatment in the artistic sense. 

The 14th century perfected what had gone before 
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rather than originated new ideas in tapestry manu- 
facture. Now came the real Renaissance in Italian 
and French art. This was truly the golden age of 
tapestry : probably in no other period were so many 
and magnificent specimens produced. 

It was towards the close of the 14th century when 
the town of Arras in North-east Irance became the 
great centre of the tapestry-weaving business. Hither 
gathered the best and most expert of the Flemish weavers 
and set up their busy looms, till the click-and-rattle 
of the thrown shuttles scarcely ever. ceased in Arras’ 
narrow streets. It was not so very long indeed before 
the town was so intimately identified with this branch 
of textile manufacture that ‘ Arras’? became a word 
signifying tapestry itself. Students of Shakespeare 
will remember that it was behind the “ arras’”’ that the 
gloomy Hamlet’s questing sword found out the vitals 
of poor Polonius. 

The town of Rheims took a good second place 
as a tapestry-making centre, and Ypres, Lille and 
Valenciennes all had their skilled workmen too. 

The art had meanwhile just reached Spain and 
England, though no very notable pieces were so far 
produced in either country. France and Italy remained 
facile princtpes in this graceful craft, with Flanders a 
good third. 

Tapestry in the reigns of Charles VIII and Louis XI 
attained even to greater technical perfection, and so 
far at least as artistic effect is concerned this epoch has 
never been surpassed, if indeed equalled. The weak 
point seems to have been a certain barrenness of in- 
vention, the designs being still limited in the main to 
a few well known and exploited themes. 

It was about this time that our own country became 
enriched by magnificent gifts of tapestry from the 
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reigning Duke of Burgundy. One or two famous 
foreign makers even crossed the Channel and started 
branch factories on our shores, though only in a tentative 
and hesitating way. 

Tapestry weaving continued to maintain its prestige 
in the 16th century. In Italy it was regarded so highly 
as to be placed on a level with painting itself. The 
transcendent genius of Raphael d’Urbino— exercised 
a tremendous influence in popularizing the tapestries, 
although the great artist insisted upon treating them as 
frescoes pure and simple. It is however certain that 
many of the best designs owed their origin to the Master 
or to his scarcely less famous pupil Giulio Romano. 

In this century it was that this country, too, acquired 
the bulk of her best specimens. From this epoch date 
the splendid panels that are one of the clnef glories 
of Hampton Court Palace and the South Kensington 
Museum as well as of Haddon, Hardwicke, and Hat- 
field Halls. The love for good tapestry evinced by 
Cardinal Wolsey is well-known, and he certainly inspired 
his Royal master, Henry VIIT, with something of his 
own enthusiasm therefor. The subjects in chief of the 
Hampton Court tapestries are either scriptural, classical 
or allegorical. They are woven with exceedingly ornate 
borders, and were evidently made specially to fit the 
various-sized wall panels in which they were placed. 
Another interesting feature of the Hampton tapestries 
is the manner in which a subject 1s continued through 
a whole series of compartments. 

Credit for the regular introduction of tapestry weaving 
in these Islands is generally conceded, and probably 
with propriety, to one Wiliam Sheldon who, somewhere 
about 1549, brought workmen from Flanders and estab- 
lished a small factory at Barchester, in Warwickshire. 
Other Flemish makers followed and must have ‘' made 
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good ”’ with us uncouth Britons, for it was not long be- 
fore tapestry hangings began to be seen in the private 
houses of the burgesses as well as in the palaces of the 
great and rich. 

It remains a little doubtful whether any English 
workers had as yet come into the competitive field 
abroad. But there is a set of scenes from the life 
of Louis XI preserved at Aix in Provence which are 
supposed to have been woven upon English looms. 

Be that as it may, most certain is it that by the next 
reign, that of Elizabeth, tapestry weaving was a well 
developed art in England, the Virgin Queen herself 
being quite on a par as connoisseur with such experts 
as the Dukes of Tuscany, Ferrara, Mantua and Bavaria, 
not to mention the King of Spain himself. 

Perhaps the most famous British piece of tapestry 
of this period is, or was, that depicting the defeat of 
the Spanish Armada, made by Franz Spiernix from 
designs by the Dutch painter, Cornelis de Vroom, to the 
order of Admiral Howard of Effingham. This set was 
originally in six “pieces,” but unhappily all of them 
were destroyed in the fatal fire at the old House of 
Commons in 1834. 

A whole galaxy of artists—-Flemish, French, Italian, 
German, and just one English—designed the tapestries 
which adorned the 17th century with the lustre of their 
beauty. Especially does the name of Charles le Brun 
stand out paramount in this connection. His pictures 
lent themselves peculiarly to reproduction in the loom’s 
web, and their woven effect is said to have frequently 
eclipsed even the painting itself from which they were 
derived. 

The outstanding feature of this epoch, regarded from 
a tapestry point of view, is that the period saw the 
establishment of the Gobelins State factory in Paris 
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under the aegis of Louis XIV, who, spendthrift monarch 
as he was throughout the seventy-two years of his 
reign, had yet an eye for a stroke of business and pro- 
bably envisaged the economic no less than the artistic 
possibilities of the new industry. Of course, the Gobelins 
had existed long previously as a private enterprise, 
but it was Louis Quatorze who gave the factory its 
official cachet. The names of Comari and De La Planche 
were also well known as super-skilled producers. 

The 18th century was notable principally, perhaps, 
for the extension of tapestry weaving to Tours and 
Rheims. The Trench Tapestry Workers’ Corporation 
was also by now become a very important guild, number- 
ing some 100 members, with upwards of 500 workers 
affiliated to it. Indeed, the Tapestry Corporation stood 
for quite an important branch of national trade. 

It has been said above that during the carly Middle 
Ages Itngland showed but little interest in tapestry 
weaving, and what cxamples of the art she did possess 
came chiefly from abroad. Then, in the 17th century, 
she suddenly appeared upon the scene with a splendid 
enterprise. This was the celebrated factory inaugurated 
at Mortlake by the Flemings under the personal auspices 
of James 1, who gave it an annual subsidy of £2,000, a 
sum worth a good deal more in those days than in this 
present era of a debased and de-valued currency. 

Under the skilled directing aegis of Sir Francis Crane, 
the Mortlake tapestry-making industry flourished apace, 
and it was not long before this country was producing 
a woven wall fabric of at least equal merit, artistically 
and technically, with the best specimens of any foreign 
looms. 

The factory contmued in operation throughout the 
reign of Charles I and was, wonderful to say, allowed to 
exist in the austere days of the Commonwealth that 
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followed, history not stating whether any restraint was 
placed upon the exuberance of designers’ fancy in that 
sad-browed period. 

The tapestry-making craft waned, however, at the 
close of the century, such declension being doubtless 
due, in part at all events, to the disturbing influence 
of the Cromwellian wars upon all peaceful occupations 
in the land. The Roundheads had no taste and 
the Cavalier party no leisure for its prosecution or 
appreciation. 

The manufacture and the factory had come to an end, 
both of them, by the middle of the next century, the 
last noteworthy examples produced at Mortlake being 
a fine set of classic-allegorical design, to the order ot 
the Earl of Egremont, for the decoration of his London 
mansion. 

But, although the art died out in England, it still had 
some considerable vogue upon the European continent. 
In the 18th century not only walls but pieces of furniture 
were decorated with this material, and many were the 
makers who found I‘ortune sitting by their chattering 
looms. The French Revolution of 1789 and after, 
which spared so very little that was artistic and refined, 
did spare the tapestry works, though for a good while not 
very much was produced and nothing of any permanent 
beauty or value. 

Italy meanwhile continued to rank as a_ tapestry- 
producing country, and some meritorious examples 
hailed from Germany also at about this time. 

But the art was dying slowly everywhere, and when 
the 19th century dawned no more tapestry was anywhere 
being made. 


CHAPTER IV 
BEFORE THE WALL PAPERS CAME IN 


THE discontinuance of the use of tapestry as a mural 
covering does not by any means imply the abandonment 
for the time being of all effort at clothing naked walls 
with material of a more or less artistic kind. On the 
contrary, many instructive chapters might, did space 
permit here, be indited on the varied forms of mural 
decoration of the Middle Ages only. 

There were, for instance, the glazed tiles---azulejos 
in the Spanish—that were the ceramic speciality of the 
Moorish conquerors of the Iberian Peninsula. Their 
wonderful lustre is a lost art now. But anyone who 
has visited the Alhambra at Granada must have seen, 
and paused to admire, the magnificent specimens of 
ancient tile-work of which the famous old palace is 
still full. 

Stucco was another favourite medium employed by 
the builders of the period. One of the finest examples 
in existence of the application of this material to the 
beautifying of the inner walls of buildings is afforded 
by the fine but now half-ruined Mosque of Tulim at 
Cairo. Some of the churches at Segovia in Spain also 
evidence the state of perfection to which the application 
of stucco attained at this time. The subject is further 
instructive inasmuch as it was stucco which actually 
paved the way for the next development in mural 
coverings, namely, Leather. 

In the utilization of leather for such a purpose Spain 
again stands forth without a rival; and there remain 
specimens of leather wall panels in that country that 
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excite the envy as they are the artistic despair of the 
very best artists of this later time. 

Stamped leather, which also was introduced into 
England by the Flemings in Henry the Eighth’s time, 
has now grown both out of date and fashion. That 
is a thousand pities upon all accounts, for not only 
was the effect entirely beautiful in itself, but in addition 
these leather hangings so closely resembled the superior 
qualities of paper as to have formed a true link between 
the old-time tapestry and the wall-papers of to-day. 

No form of wall covering known can excel, if it can 
equal, leather in a certain quiet richness of effect ; as 
witness the “state”’ apartments at Chatsworth that 
are hung with this material, all gold-embossed. Then 
there is another fine collection at the South Kensington 
Museum that is quite well worth a special visit to see. 

After leather came painted cloth as the favourite 
wall-hanging ; and this, either in linen, silk or velvet, 
in more or less close imitation of the tapestries, had for 
a long while a great vogue all Europe over. Of course, 
it was expensive stuff and consequently its use was 
limited practically to the houses of the rich or well-to-do. 
But after clever Jerome Lanyer had invented “ flock,”’ 
a covering material contrived at first of powdered 
woollen which he was able by his process to fix wrth 
size upon a cloth or leather basis, other than very wealthy 
folk were able to adorn their house walls no whit less 
elegantly than their betters. 

This “flock ’’ of Lanyer’s was, incidentally, the 
subject of the earliest known patent relating to wall- 
papers. He called his product “ Londrindiana,” and 
this also was the first trade name ever coined wherewith 
to introduce a novelty upon the market. Lanyer paid 
His Britannic Majesty Charles I a sum of £10 annually 
for the exclusive right of working his invention in 
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London, and history seems to represent him as having 
made a very good thing out of it. 

As a matter of fact, some of the very earliest prinungs 
by wood blocks were of “ flock’ papers. These were 
certainly rough and clumsy in appearance when compared 
with modern products, the flock material (much longer 
in “staple ’’ than subsequently) being said to have been 
compressed by means of a flat board. Most elaborate 
effects were aimed at and designs were even produced 
in frank imitation of the Gobelin Tapestries themselves. 
These designs were more in the nature of “ panel ”’ 
pictures than those now used for mural decoration. 
They were sold in separate sheets, each sheet, or panel, 
being a picture complete in itself. As to their wearing 
capabilities history is silent, but information on the 
point may be adduced from the fact that they were 
executed in printing ink and the sheets printed off 
upon an ordinary hand printing press. We do, however, 
learn so much as that this ‘ wall-paper press ’’ was 
decidedly unpopular with letterpress printers. 

Returning to Jerome Lanyer we find that he did not 
use paper as a ground for his “ flock,’’ for the simple 
reason that there was none strong enough obtainable. 
Nevertheless, his invention bore the nearest resemblance 
to genuine tapestry of anything then existing and so 
enabled its inceptor to realize a handsome fortune. 

Klock is still used as a wall paper to-day, though 
regarded as somewhat old fashioned. You will, however, 
come across a “flock’’ paper, generally in a rather 
stiff and heavy pattern, in many an old country house or 
highway inn, and you may be quite certain, moreover, 
that it has been upon the wall for half-a-century at least, 
and probably much longer. Indced, the lasting quality 
of “flock ’’ is shown conclusively by the fact that until 
quite recently there were flock papers on the walls of 
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some of the public apartments at Hampton Court 
Palace which had been there so long that no record 
remained of when they had been hung. Of fine and 
bold design, it is nothing but a pity that they should 
finally have been replaced by something else much more 
pretentious but possessing not one quarter of their 
intrinsic interest or “ appearance.” 

At what is known as the Manor House, Saltfleet, an 
old mansion in which Cromwell is said at one time to 
have been concealed, there is a wall paper, a combination 
of cream and dark red, which is supposed to have been 
on the walls for over 300 years. The owner of the place 
claims that it is the first wall paper ever put upon a 
wall in England. 


CHAPTER V 
EARLY ENGLISH WALL PAPERS 


WE have now brought the subject down to what are, 
comparatively speaking, modern times. For with the 
invention of ‘‘ flock ’’? paper as a mural covering paper- 
hanging may be said to have been placed upon a regular 
and permanent footing as a separate trade. It was still 
a far cry forward to the up-to-date article as we know 
it in 1921. But it was by now an actual wall paper 
that was being produced, and so germane to our story 
proper. 

For some time after its general introduction, however, 
paper staining and hanging ranked, along with the 
making of cordials and simples, rather as a domestic 
than a business art. That the making of coloured wall 
papers was then practised in the homes of England 
is evidenced by the contents of many an old eighteenth- 
century volume, wherein minute directions are given 
not only for the hanging of the paper, but for the very 
mixing of the colours wherewith they shall be adorned. 

Robert Dossie’s Compendium, “ The Handmaid of the 
Arts,” published in 1758, is quite a mine of information 
upon how things were done in those days. 

They seem to have had some fairly level-headed ideas 
on the subject of effectiveness even then. At all events 
one finds the difference noted in the sorts of paper best for 
“ cielings,” halls, staircases, and “‘ my lady’s chamber.” 
Lanyer’s “flock ” paper was a new invention at this 
date, and consequently reckoned a very great improve- 
ment both with regard to beauty and “ durableness.”’ 

The tints used for ‘staining the paper in those days 
were exclusively of the type that we call “ water-colour,”’ 
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and in the same quaint old work complete instruction 
is afforded for the mixing of these, with adetailed 
description of the principal ingredients. We are told, 
for instance, that “‘ paper may be stained yellow by the 
tincture of French berries, but a much more beautiful 
colour may be obtained by using tincture of turmeric 
formed by infusing an ounce or more (so they measured 
more or less by “ judgment ”’ even then!) of the root 
powder in a pint of spirit of wine. This may be made 
to give any tint of vellow from the lightest straw to the 
full colour called ‘French Yellow’ and will be equal 
in brightness even to the best French-dved silks. If 
yellow be wanted of a warmer or redder cast annatto 
or ‘dragon’s blood’ must be added to the tincture.” 
And so on through the whole range of the prismatic 
hues. Mr. Dossie rather naively suggests red ink as a 
good thing for staining paper that colour. For green, 
he thinks verdigris and copper the best media. A 
blue might be got by using indigo ; orange by first 
staining an ordinary yellow and then dissolving half 
an ounce of pearl in it and filtering the solution (a 
somewhat expensive kind of paper this, one would 
Imagine). Finally, a real royal purple can be had by a 
tincture of logwood, or even of privet berries from one’s 
own garden hedge. Truly, there was a quantity of 
information that those dear old writers did not have. 
The old fellow goes on to tell us just what kind of 
paper was employed for hangings circa 1750—‘‘ a 
sort of coarse cartoon paper manufactured for the 
purpose... 2’) With regard to the colours themselves 
he is most elicit as well as frugal minded, and he 
states quite frankly that carmine, for instance, being 
costly, ‘‘ may only be used for the most delicate designs, 
and even then must be used but sparingly.’’ Now that 
is a really useful thing to know, as otherwise we might 
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have got to plastering it thickly every time without 
counting the cost. 

Mr. Dossie proceeds to discourse on the proportion of 
size to colour to be used for the printing of the patterns, 
and likewise tells us how a good groundwork could be 
made, which was done at that day by an admixture of 
size and common whitening for a white ground and so on, 
varnish being only employed for the better kinds of paper. 

As regards the actual printing of the papers there 
were three methods of which you had the choice— 

1. Printing the pattern in colours, i.e. with wood 
blocks. 

2. Stencilling, and 

3. Application of the pencil by hand. 

“When the colours are laid on by printing, the 
impression is made,’ says he, “ by wooden ‘ prints’ so 
cut that the figure is made to project from the surface ’’— 
embossed in fact.“ The colour is gently spread on the 
raised surface by the agency of a piece of oilcloth. This 
is done by a boy or man who attends for the purpose.”’ 
(See how precise he is in all his facts. That “ boy ”’ and 
that “man ”’ attend there specially to do this spreading 
business. Nothing haphazard or casual about all this.) 

He continues: “A fresh colour is put on the block 
between every impression by the printer himself. He 
then takes the ‘ print’ in his right hand or, being too 
heavy, in both and drops it gently on the block, which 
is charged with the colour, and next lets it fall in the 
strongest though most even manner on the paper (we 
can see him doing it ; and, by the same token it 1s exactly 
how hand-printed wall-papers are made @o-day). 

“The Sheet is next hung up to dry. There are, of 
course, aS many separate ‘ prints’ as there are colours, 
each of which is put on successively in the same manner 
as the first.”’ 
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The author adds, and with very much propriety, that 
‘great care must be taken to let each ‘ print’ fall in 
exactly the same part of the paper as the one before 
it ’’—that the colours “ register ”’ true, in fact. “‘ Other- 
wise the figure and design would be brought to all 
irregularity and great confusion.”” Exactly. The 
deduction is quite obvious. 

‘“In the common kinds of wall paper,’’ he gees on, 
“it 1s usual to print only the outlines and to lay on the 
rest of the colours by stencilling, which both saves ex- 
pense of cutting prints and can be done by common 
workmen.”’ 

After describing how to cut a “stencil” (he spells 
the word “‘stensil’”’ by the way), Mr. Dossie proceeds 
to inform the waiting world that pencilling, the third 
of his methods, is only employed when the finest effects 
are desired. “It is most frequently used for those 
parts of the design where a spirit of freedom and variety 
not to be had in the printed outlines is desired to be 
had in the work.” Well, one is permitted to wonder 
how the operator would set about “ stensilling ”’ 
in the comphcated detail of one of the modern 
patterns so as to get “a spirit of freedom ”’ into the 
design. 

The manner of proceeding with these several methods 
is, In common work (the italics are my own) to “ stensil 
all parts of our colour in design and to give an outline 
of the whole at last by printing with brown or black ; 
but where there is any running part of the design, such 
as scrolls or stems of creeping plants, or flowers which 
are to be prmted in any other colour than brown or 
black the ‘ prints’ must be used for them. 

‘In the final paper where several colours are to be 
laid on, the principal is begun with and the rest laid 
on successively, the printing for the outline being laid 
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on last of all’’—precisely as is done to-day in block 
printing by hand. 

Paragraphs follow on how to prepare the cloth for 
making “flock ’’ paper. So detailed are the directions 
that you are even told how you may either cut the “rags” 
with a large or small knife or (alternatively) with a 
“bill” or “ chopper ’’—the latter rather a cumbersome 
tool, one would imagine, for such dainty work. “ But,” 
our author is pleased to add, “it could be better and 
more carefully done with a machine, which may be 
worked by a horse-mill at the same time the mill is being 
used for cutting diamonds ”’ ! 

Mr. Dossie is nothing if not thorough. He even 
shows us how to ornament wall-paper with “‘ spangles ’’— 
an art within an art, surely. ‘‘ This is done by the 
addition of a matter which is that kind of talc called 
‘ Isinglass’ ”’ (at that date apparently a new product). 
With this the ground is sprinkled sparingly, giving a 
kind of ‘“ spangled ” effect which was esteemed to be 
extremely pretty. At all events, he goes on to say, 
“The most elegant and rich design I ever saw was one 
with these tale spots, which was so well arranged that 
the paper had the appearance of good velvet embroidered 
with silver, and this even by daylight.” 

All the foregoing helps to show that the means avail- 
able for producing wall-papers, like butter churns or 
mouth organs, were not always what they are to-day. 
‘ Knowledge comes but wisdom lingers,” sings the poet 
in Locksley Hall—a writer who himself possessed 
almost as good a grounding in science as he did in 
scansion. And beautifully artistic and delicately charm- 
ing though the covering be that drapes our drawing 
room walls to-day, we are not to suppose that it represents 
an “Instantaneous ”’ effect by any means. It was evolved, 
on the contrary, out of chaos, like this world of ours 
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in which we live and take our meals (or did until the 
unemployment period dawned). That there were papers 
upon parlour walls nearly two hundred years ago we 
have just seen. Equally certain is it that, compared 
with the miracles of taste and beauty with which to-day 
we decorate them, those old patterns were all unworthy 
to adorn a cow-byre or a pig-pen. 

Yes, truly, methods, through apphances, have changed 
greatly since the days of Pliny and the Ming Dynasty 
in China, whence also the very earhest examples of 
wall paper in paper form have come down to us. Very 
beautiful specimens they are too, made from wood 
blocks, wherein the Celestials forestalled our own so-called 
inventors by a matter of a few thousand years. 

Notwithstanding the Chinese reputation for printing, 
from time immemorial, from wooden blocks, no specimen 
of their work, produced by that process, has ever come 
under the notice of collectors for pubhc museums or 
elsewhere ; and it is far more probable that early 
Chinese work imported into Europe was painted by 
hand in imitation of the wonderful needlework for 
which, through unknown ages, the Easterns have been 
famous. 

Paperhangings imported from the Celestial [empire 
are said to have been frequently used in this country 
in the reign of Queen Anne. Some writers are of 
opinion that from these Chinese paper-hangings really 
originated the idea of the manufacture in England. 
There is, however, good reason for supposing that they 
did no more than give an impulse to the use of such 
hangings. 

Chinese and Japanese paper-hangings are to-day 
occasionally brought home. They are probably partly 
printed and afterwards finished by hand. A_ very 
beautiful and perfect example of paper-hanging of 
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Japanese origin is to be seen in the Queen of Holland’s 
palace at the Hague, “ The House in the Wood.” 
This is a needlework composition of foliage and flowers, 
birds and butterflies, worked in silk on a ground of écru 
satin, done in colours so harmoniously blended as to 
be an object of supreme interest to any decorator. 

It was not until the middle of the sixteenth century 
when the first “block” printed papers were made in 
Europe, the credit for them going to Spain and Holland, 
both of which countries were of much greater trading 
enterprise then than is the case to-day. France followed 
with some cheap but effective imitations of the famous 
‘“Gobelin’’ Tapestries, already herein noticed, the 
medium of production being the simple one of printers’ 
ink on ordinary hand press. 

Actually, however, not until the close of the succeeding 
century—the seventeenth—was the art of printing 
flower patterns in bright colours upon paper discovered. 
This innovation is usually attributed to the Sieur 
Papillon, who, having got on the right side of his Royal 
Master, Louis Quatorze, was enabled to start a factory 
in Paris. 

How it came about that, once invented, the craft was 
ever suffered to die out again, remains a mystery. 
But die out it did, which is why we hear nothing much 
more of wall papers until the day of Jerome Lanyer. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE PRODUCTION OF A MODERN WALL COVERING 


As we have now traced the history and progress of 
wall-paper “‘ piece’ by “ piece’’ and strip by strip, 
to modern days, this seems to be a good place wherein 
to say a word or two concerning processes of manufacture. 

And here acknowledgment may suitably be made 
to Wall Paper Manufacturers, Limited, of London 
and Manchester—an organization which, controlling 
as it does most of the important wall-paper making 
enterprises in this country, to-day stands for all that 
is most typically modern in wall-paper manufacture 
--for the many kind facilitics they have given the 
author in the preparation of this work. 

Now in the matter of the manufacture of wall papers, 
as in the case of any business whatever, there is nothing 
like seeing matters at first hand. We will, therefore, 
greatly daring, request permission from the Company 
above-mentioned, that we may go down to the factory 
at Chiswick and view the various processes in propria 
persona. In doing so it will be understood that we 
desire to obtain a general impression only. We have 
not any wish at all to give away their cherished 
business secrets, even 1f we knew them. 

It will be readily enough divined that the works did 
not spring instantaneously into being, all equipped and 
prepared for doing business on the scale in which it is 
to-day conducted. They have, as a matter of mere 
fact, been of rather deliberate growth since their 
foundation in 1889. 

In those days the Rotary Press, with all its pene 
day intricacies of clever mechanism, had not been even 
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adumbrated by its inventor. The bare notion of 
printing some twenty odd colours on to paper, simul- 
taneously and ina single operation, had not, either, been 
dreamt of. In those old times the patterns were still 
being slowly printed on, one colour at a time, and the 
‘ registering ’’ was, well, just as accurate as could 
be managed, One cannot say more for it than that. 
At all events there was nothing better going, and we 
all know (since the Jate Sir William Gilbert told us) 
that when you cannot raise a genuine whirlwind the 
next best thing is to make plav with the bellows. 

You would think, none the less, that, once newer 
methods had been perfected, the old ones would be 
scrapped. That would be so in many businesses. But 
one must suppose the wall-paper makers to be an 
ultra-conservative set of folks, or how otherwise are we 
to account for the fact that for many a year after their 
introduction the machine-made goods could not pretend 
to compete with the old hand-made product? = Did 
the former lack the delicacy of finish of the latter ? 
Were the quality and appearance of the mechanically 
produced article inferior? Possibly both of those fac- 
tors had something to do with their failure immediately 
to “catch on.” Or, perhaps, again this was due 
to nothing beyond the undoubted fact that old 
methods, like old soldiers, take an unconscionable time 
a-dying. 

Nevertheless, the wheels of the Car of Progress cannot 
be checked for ever, and it eventually became mani- 
fest that the machine-made wall paper had come to 
stay. It need hardly be said that in the interval that 
has elapsed since the first “ piece’’ of this was put 
upon the British market improvement has followed on 
improvement until something very near to absolute 
perfection has been reached, 
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Yet withal so far are the “ block’ printed papers 
from being obsolete and done for, even now, that manu- 
facturers themselves shall admit that the best kind of 
hand-made wall covering may still hold its own against 
the other, if price be reckoned of no account. It is, 
moreover, a fact that, although the machine-made goods 
are being turned out at the rate of a thousand or so 
to every single “ piece’? of hand-made that leaves the 
works, there are still certain superfine effects which 
are only to be obtained in their integrity by the most 
careful of “ hand” processes. 

One of our illustrations here depicts the mechanical 
process of preparing the rollers for machine printing. 
Thé printing machine itself consists principally of a 
gigantic drum having from three or four to a score of 
colour boxes clamped to its sides. In every box there 
is a roller whose business it is to feed with colours a 
short “endless” blanket stretched between and around 
two other rollers. This blanket in turn supplies the 
actual printing reel with colour. 

The paper goes in at the back, fed from a large reel 
containing some hundreds of ‘“ pieces,’ cut into 
lengths. It is run around the drum in a continuous 
length, entering as a white or self-tinted paper and 
emerging, after having passed successively under all 
the rollers, as a completely finished printed wall 
paper. 

It is now automatically hung up on slowly moving 
racks and on these travels around to the reeling up 
tnachine. In its passage the paper has been kept at 
such a temperature that it 1s dry and ready. to be cut 
off into “ piece’ lengths as required at the end of its 
journey. 

The fundamental difference between roller and block 
printing lies in this—that in the case of the former 
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all the colours are printed simultaneously. In con- 
sequence the edges of the pattern detail have a some- 
what indeterminate character. In the block printing 
paper, on the other hand, where each colour is allowed 
to dry separately, a much sharper outline can be 
obtained. 

The labour and time entailed in operating one of 
these machines where special colourings are required 
render it necessary to run off a large quantity of paper 
at. one printing. This may run to some thousands 
of pieces, for the machine printer 1s handicapped here 
in producing the multitude of colours that are possible 
to the hand-worked process by blocks, where it 1s often 
profitable to make even a “ one room” quantity of a 
particular pattern to suit the special requirement of a 
customer desirous of matching wall paper, curtains, 
carpets and all. 

The method of printing by hand blocks is shown in 
the illustration forming the frontispiece to the present 
work. 

Here you have as quarish wooden frame provided, 
first of all) with a bed of gelatine. On this is spread 
a layer of felt and to the surface of this felt the colour 
is apphed. The section of wall paper to be treated 1s 
now adjusted with the nicest accuracy upon the frame, 
and is gently but firmly pressed upon the painted felt 
in order that the requisite portion of it may be treated 
by the colour deposit on the felt below. 

In the manufacture of block or hand-printed paper- 
hangings, the initial process is that of preparing the 
“ground” to the required tint. This was formerly 
done upon a table, 12 yds. long, by means of two 
circular brushes filled with colour to which a revolving 
motion was imparted by the workman, so that an even 
coating of colour was laid everywhere upon the paper, 
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The artistic talent which, at the end of the eighteenth 
century, was expended on the finishing and following up 
of a pattern by hand, is now devoted to the production 
of an elaborate drawing of the design. This stage is 
dealt with in the chapter herein on “ The Artistic 
Side of Wall Paper Manufacture.” 

In the printing operation itself each block required 
in succession to form the complete design is supplied | 
with colour by dipping it into a shallow trough, across 
the bottom of which is stretched a cloth, floating upon 
gelatine. The operator then places the block in the 
required position, absolute accuracy being insured by 
the use of brass studs. Pressure is now applied by 
means of an upright lever fixed above the printing 
table, acting on the block by the agency of a bridge- 
shaped piece of wood. 

That is roughly the method, but what the picture 
is unable to show is the infinite exactitude with which 
each separate colour is laid and how super-carefully 
it is dried and absolutely “ fixed ’’ before the next one 
is applied. Herein lies the true craft of the thing : 
that personal and individual touch which the best sort 
of machinery cannot give, turn its wheels never so 
smoothly. Not only does the hand printer truly lay 
his colour by the block, but after doing so he will, by 
means of sponge and brush and batten pad, so cunningly 
touch and retouch it all again that the whole eventually 
looks like and really 1s a magnificent piece of hand 
painted designing. Sure it is that no mere machine, 
turning out its fifty or so “ pieces’”’ while you wait, 
almost, could hope to vie with that daintiest retouching 
process, so skilfully, so conscientiously, so affectionately 
(as one might even say) accomplished. 

It needs to be reiterated that for all this loving labour 
the customer has to pay a certain price. That is 
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only fair, since the best cannot yet be had for nothing. 
But he will know at least that the result is worth the 
money, 

And, incidentally, m connection with the hand- 
printing process, it may here be mentioned that one 
very popular feature of modern mural decoration is a 
reproduction of the old drawings and designs of fifty 
or a hundred years ago in the soft yet brilliant colourings 
that chemistry has placed at the service of the artist. 
The very finest things of this kind, and indeed of every 
kind in the domain of mural coverings, are represented 
in the wondrous pattern books sent out by the above 
mentioned house. A large proportion of its great 
aati has, in fact, been achieved, and quite naturally 

», by the uniform pains taken in the selection of the 
staf of artist designers, every one of whom is an expert 
of the first order. 

The enormous differences in the rate of production 
between hand and machine-printed goods acted in- 
creasingly as an incentive to manufacturers to adopt 
the more modern method. Experience proved that a 
machine could print in an hour with twenty colours as 
many yards of wall paper as a skilful printer could 
turn out by hand printing in many weeks of hard 
labour. 

The general improvement in the technique of wall 
paper manufacture that the last decade and a half 
have witnessed has called for a corresponding advance 
in the artistic department of the business. At one 
time the technical side of the trade had precedence 
over this branch. But to-day men of the highest 
artistic qualifications are required both by manufacturers 
and the purchasing public. Originality of idea allied 
to faultless taste and high executive ability now count 
for everything in the estimation of employers, and that 
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being so, a great advance from the aesthetic standpoint 
has infallibly resulted. | 

The years immediately preceding the world war saw 
a regular ‘‘ slump ”’ in the demand for the better qualities 
of wall paper—so much so, indeed, that manufacturers 
began to despair for the future of their high-class pro- 
ducts. Well, that wave of cheapness would seem to 
have passed with-the lifting of the battle clouds. 

For one thing, the public who buy wall papers are 
learning to recognize the intrinsic value of a really good 
quality article over the other kind. Another factor 
which has helped is the introduction of high-power 
electric lighting, which has prolonged the life of every 
mural covering by as much as 50 per cent at least. 

Since the surface of the paper is no longer liable to 
be ruined by murky gas fumes, necessitating constant 
renewals, the public have grudged less and less the 
initial cost of redecorating their chamber walls. Formerly 
almost anything “ did,” since in any event it would need 
to be replaced within a year or two by something else. 
Now the purchaser wants an altogether better looking 
article in the first instance. And examining it closely 
after half-a-dozen seasons and finding it still almost 
as fresh as on the day it was put on, he realizes at last 
what true cheapness really means. 

In the days of the paper tax in England, paper could 
only be obtained in sheets for wall paper printing, and 
a piece contained twelve such sheets of double demy, 
35 ins. by 224 ins., stuck together. 

The length of the piece was fixed at the equivalent 
of a dozen sheets, and as there was some loss through 
overlapping with the sheets, 114 yds. was held to be 
this equivalent. 

A piece was called “a dozen ”’ and it is curious that 
even to-day orders for a hundred pieces will sometimes 
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come in as “a hundred dozens,” the old association of 
the twelve sheets still sticking to the “ piece.”’ 

The standard length of 114 yds. of usable material 
has never been changed, as it has been found that 
114 yds. gives three wall lengths in a room of 
average height and causes less waste than any other 
measurement. 

With the improvement of measuring machines the 
variation of the length of individual pieces has much 
improved, and the present day variations due to the 
wear of the machine and the varying skill of the 
operator does not exceed a few inches either way. 

It was about the year 1839 when Mr. Charles Potter 
and Mr. Ross, as Messrs. Potter and Ross, directed 
their attention to the practicability of printing or 
staining paper-hangings by means of machinery similar 
to’ that employed for printing calico, and a series of 
experiments was undertaken at their works at Dop 
Meadows, Darwen. But it was not until a very con- 
siderable amount of expense had been incurred and an 
infinity of thought and labour bestowed upon the new 
process that it was brought to a successful issue. The 
inventors finally had turned to the engraved cylinders, 
utilized in conjunction with “surface rollers,’ and 
then success was speedily achieved. Messrs. Potters’ 
firm having founded it, long continued to maintain the 
lead in a large and important branch of industry. 

Messrs. Potters’ Hollins Mill, Darwen, is, by the way, 
among the earliest established in this country that was 
devoted to the art of making paper in endless reels. 
This factory was originally a bleaching works, but was 
taken over some eighty odd years ago by Mr. Charles 
Potter. A new factory is under construction in Kent 
for this firm equipped with the latest type endless-reel 
Fourdrinier machines, by the agency of which practically 
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all the paper used throughout the world for wall hangings 
is produced. 

The heavy duty imposed on the manufacture of paper- 
hangings immediately after they came into use was a 
great burden upon the trade. In spite of it, however, 
the industry progressed gradually. In 1770 it yielded 
the Exchequer over £13,000 and by 1834 the total was 
£64,000. There were then 108 paper-stainers located 
in England and 48 in Scotland and Ireland together. 
The duty was finally abolished by Mr Gladstone's 
Government in October, 1861. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE ARTISTIC SIDE OF WALL PAPER 
MANUFACTURE 


“ THE poet is born, not made,” says the age-old Latin 
saw. So is the perfect decorative artist, or at all events 
he whose speciality is the designing of wall coverings. 
It must be so in the very nature of things when you 
come to consider the matter. 

Certain definite qualifications for the vocation are 
needed, of course, for the equipment of any aspirant 
for success in the career of Art. He must, of course, 
have a natural aptitude for drawing, a “straight ”’ eve, 
and above and beyond all, that infinite capacity for 
taking pains, which the great Dr. Abernethy said) was 
the only true definition of Genius. 

But the man who aspires to fill a responsible position 
in the designing room of a big wall-paper making firm 
must possess a host of special assets in addition. He 
must be able to draw, certainly, and to draw above a 
bit. But besides and beyond that he must be competent 
to originate those ideas which the mere picture-artist has 
had placed in front of him by Nature. He is an inventor 
first and an artist in the second place : one, too, whose 
resourcefulness is equal to all and every demand that 
will be made upon it, whose ideas shall never fail him 
though the stock be drawn upon afresh and afresh 
through all a hfetime. That is the reason why first- 
rate designers in this branch of Decorative Art can 
to-day be counted on one’s fingers. 

Indeed it is not at all too much to say that the busi- 
ness of a manufacturer of modern wall coverings depends 
in largest measure for success upon the quality of its 
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designing staff. There never was a time when so great 
liberty in pattern, so great variety in style and treatment, 
or so infinite a choice in colour schemes existed as is 
the case to-day. Nothing in the wide world is too 
unlikely, nothing too bizarre, to provide a theme that 
the artist can use and vitalize. He is as apt to obtain 
a briliant idea from the window of a bonnet shop in 
Mayfair or the coloured oddments hanging in the door- 
place of a Clerkenwell pawnbroker’s as he would from 
contemplation of some priceless example of “ old- 
period ’’ damask or rare silk stuff behind the glass in 
one of our great national museums. He has the entire 
realm of fact as well as fancy upon which to draw for 
his impressions, and being the past expert that he 1s, 
he “ gets there’ most surely and every time. 

But he must do, and does, much more than this. 
He creates taste, he initiates style, he directs the trend 
of New Design. No sooner has he originated a ‘‘ mode ”’ 
and set, and seen, it well agoing, than his fancy, yearning 
always far forward, has broken untouched ground 
ahead. He anticipates his market just as certainly 
as ever does your long-headed member of the Stock 
Exchange. Are we passing, wall-paperly speaking, 
through a phase of “period” stuff? Your master- 
designer shall give you a definite date when that phase 
will be overpassed and the glass of fashion shall have been 
shaken on to “ futuristic’ absurdities or back to the 
daintiness of the chintzes. And his date will be approx- 
imately correct, although he hazarded it possibly a 
year ahead. Kipling described him as accurately as 
any verbal photograph could do it when he spoke of 
’ the man who “ Keeps his light so shining a little in front 
of the next.”’ 

We have heard much one way and the other of late 
years about the Schools of Art and their value to the 
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decorative trades. To-day the schools are doing a 
valuable work indeed. But there is no doubt that value 
has from a variety of causes not been what it should 
in the past. 

When the Endowed Schools of Art in this country 
first came under the aegis of Government control the 
root idea was that, side by side with instruction in the 
arts of painting and sculpture, there should be given a 
thorough training in Art applied to Industry. That 
was excellent, admirable in principle ; but unfortunately 
Industry, through its accredited representatives, did 
not extend that support to the technical side of the 
schools which its undoubted importance in the scheme 
of things warranted. The consequence was inevitably 
that the Art Schools tended to become more and more 
a training ground for the easel-artist and “ hobbyist ”’ 
and less and less so for the Industrial art student and 
potential craftsman. 

Until comparatively lately the clever student-crafts- 
man has never had a fair chance of showing what he 
could do. Worse blunder still, students of no particular 
ability, artistically or as handicraftsmen, were stupidly 
encouraged by teachers, entirely disqualified by their 
own kind of training to direct the efforts of candidates 
for diplomas in Industrial Art, to “carry on” in a 
branch of the subject for which their capacities were 
totally unfitted. 

As a result, the great wall-paper houses were in- 
undated with applications from ordinary art students 
and even art graduates desirous to become designers. 
These persons would call with a portfolio of ‘ exhibits,” 
evidently the product of much labour and thought 
either at home or at the schools. And exceedingly 
difficult was it to convince them that their work was of 
no commercial value at all. Yet such was the case. 
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Unless they had been thoroughly grounded in the complex 
technicalities incident to actual manufacturing pro- 
cesses, until they had steeped themselves in the very 
atmosphere of wall paper production, they would never 
make a livelihood at this class of work. For, whilst 
it isa fact that almost any first-class designer would have 
made a successful painter of pictures, the number of 
successful painters who would have made even mod- 
erately good designers is an altogether negligible quantity. 

Happily this condition of things has now been largely 
remedied. Courses of specialized instruction in the 
Decorative Arts are now arranged in all the Government 
controlled institutions, and with such good result that 
their pupils are immediately snapped up by the trade 
whenever their services can be obtained. 

To return to our theme-in-chief, that of the duties 
of the artist in charge of a big wall-paper-making firm. 
Suppose that, ourselves unseen, we are permitted to 
watch the designer of a modern wall-paper pattern at 
his work. How shall he go about it ? 

Well, he will first of all make a rough “ lay-out ”’ 
or croguis of the design he has invented. His sketch 
must not only be a pleasing thing intrinsically, but 
it must also be capable of ‘“‘ repeating’ without 
the slightest noticeable break either in a vertical, a 
horizontal or a diagonal direction. 

Having achieved his sketch—with beautiful lines, 
perfect balance and absolute accuracy of ‘ repeat ’’— 
the artist sets himself to prepare a finished drawing. 
It is his first business to see to it that there is no patent 
fault in any direction, such as bands of heavier detail 
than the general effect warrants, and no striping or 
‘‘lineing ’’ anywhere across it. 

Having assured himself carefully on these points, 
he next searches sedulously after obscurer technical 
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discrepancies. For failure to detect such will infallibly 
spoil all. They are certain to be manifested when the 
finished work is “ hung ’”’ upon a wall, whereby accrue 
loss to the manufacturer who must alter many “ blocks ”’ 
or rollers, and permanent discredit to the artist himself 
for the producing of a “ safe ”’ design. 

The finished drawing having, however, successfully 
negotiated all these fences, let us see what happens in 
the next stage of its journey towards finality. 

If neither alteration nor any modification is needed 
it is now handed over to the “ putter-on.”’” The latter 
proceeds to make a perfect tracing of it on special paper, 
using a fine brush dipped in a very sticky and oily ink, 
easily capable of being transferred to the roller or 
“block.” The latter is a specially prepared 3-ply, 
the upper surface of which is of fine sycamore wood. 
The back of this prepared block is crossed with wood 
working in contrary directions so as to prevent ‘ warp- 
ing.” Its breadth is invariably 2lins., the length 
varying slightly in accordance with the size of the design. 
The tracing is laid over the block and a “rubbing” 
made on this prepared surface, such rubbing being 
subsequently coloured in vermilion. 

In the case of a design containing several colours 
each requires to be separately traced and then trans- 
ferred, and not only so, but the exact “ registering ” 
of every one of those various tintings is a matter 
of the utmost importance and one demanding the 
acme of skill and technical acumen on the part of the 
“ putter-on.”’ 

The pattern, being so far satisfactory, is next passed 
on to the ‘ cutter,’ who, in the case of a block, will 
cut away that portion of the surface of the wood that 
is unoccupied by the pattern having the design standing 
out in bold relief. 
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The design is now ready for application to the 
wall-paper. But this belongs to the manufacturing 
processes proper already described, both as_ regards 
machine and hand block printing, elsewhere in this 
handbook. 


CHAPTER VIII 


ON THE SELECTION OF A WALL PAPER 


Now it may be thought by some folk that, given an 
ordinary modicum of taste and equally, of course, of 
means, it should not be a very difficult matter to select 
a suitable paper for any chamber of one’s house. Never 
was a greater error. Actually and as a mere matter 
of fact, not one person in a thousand is competent to 
say just how a particular paper will look when it is on 
the wall. For not one, but many, factors require to be 
taken into due consideration when selecting—factors 
involving the shape, size, height, hghting and even 
the very furniture itself of the apartment. That is 
where the experienced judgment of the expert sales- 
man comes in. And the lack of his assistance is the 
reason why one so often finds a wall paper, pretty 
enough in itself, that yet shouts its inappropriateness 
from the chamber’s every side. 

One good way—the easiest, too— to avoid that sort 
of disappointment is to put yourself into the hands of 
an expert and let him do the choosing for you. But 
if that plan borders too nearly on the meek-and- 
mild, then the next best thing, if you would have a 
satisfactory result (and here the experts themselves 
will probably be in agreement with you), is to select 
three alternative patterns for every separate room and 
try them on the walls. 

The prime desideratum is to select a wall covering 
that shall be in harmony with the main purpose for 
which the room itself is destined. You would not, for 
instance, be your ideas upon the general subject ever 
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so embryonic, think of mounting the same style of wall 
paper on dining, drawing and bedroom walls alike. 
Very well, then: to take the matter a stage further, 
you would not surely think of papering a room having 
a low-pitched ceiling with the same design that you 
would choose for another having lofty walls. It is 
quite obvious again that a style of pattern which would 
look charming on the wall of a chamber almost square in 
shape would have an appearance altogether the reverse of 
that in an oblong room; with its diminishing perspective. 

There is the matter of pictures too, to be regarded. 
Nobody in his senses would desire that walls already 
decorated with a number of fine canvases or drawings 
should be further ornamented by a “ voyant ” wall paper 
for background. The most rudimentary artistic canons 
would forbid it. For such a room a self-coloured paper, 
or at most an “ingrain,’”’ is the only possible thing-—- 
and so on all the way about the residence. 

It goes, then, without saying that it is a part, and 
an important one, of the upholsterer and decorator’s 
business to see that clients, left to their own judgment, 
do not go hopelessly astray both in the style and treat- 
ment of their room walls. If he is a good man at his 
trade he will shepherd them gently but firmly into the 
right way of choosing, whilst if he is a very good man he 
will leave them at the end of things believing that they 
chose upon their own initiative. Of course it sometimes 
happens that the customer is, naturally, a man (or 
woman) possessing a refined, good taste. ‘In that event 
the expert’s duty is immensely lightened for him. His 
trouble is mainly with the folk who think they know 
exactly what they want and—don’t. If these people 
eventually arrive at the satisfactory stage it is indeed a 
feather in the cap of the dealer, though if he be wise 
he will wear it humbly and almost out of sight. 
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Let us take, now, a typical English house, the residence 
of a family belonging to the upper middle class. What 
rooms will it contain and how shall they be papered ? 

There will be an entrance hall, of course, dining room, 
drawing room, and morning room, best and two or 
three other bedrooms, a nursery probably, besides the 
kitchen and a bath-room. All will require papering, 
or re-papering at one time or another. Well, let us 
see. 

For the first named there are various alternative 
decorative methods available. Paint is one; “‘ marble- 
and-varnish ’’ another ; a plain self-coloured paper is a 
third ; whilst a patterned wall covering makes a fourth. 
All have their good points to recommend them, and 
each may possess the defects of its good qualities. 

Taking them in the order in which they have been 
mentioned it may be said that if the hall be not a large 
one, and therefore, not of prime importance in the 
internal decorative scheme, paint, of some light but 
pretty tint-—pale pink, cream or mustard yellow will 
look well, and form a pleasant background to any 
flower-vases, skins, etcetera, that may be placed here. 
But you have always to remember that paint 1s but a 
single tint at best, and can suggest nothing at all to 
its surroundings. So, unless there are many brightly 
coloured rugs to strew about, and gay flowers readily 
obtainable, this medium is difficult to recommend. 

Fifty years ago or thereabouts the “ marble-and- 
varnish ’’ effect was the one seen in the hall and passages 
of seven houses out of any ten, and nobody at that 
time seemed to think anything else was either possible 
or necessary. It had a neat, if cold, appearance, and 
that is about all that could be said for it, whilst it cer- 
_ tainly made a smallish entrance look smaller still. 
This style of mural decoration has been superseded 
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by many better notions since, and, once gone, we are 
not likely to see it back again. We can safely dismiss 
it therefore from our further consideration. 

Next to come under discussion is the self-coloured 
wall paper, and to a certain extent the remarks made 
in regard to paint apply to this medium also. A wall 
paper will always look a shade or two warmer than 
paint of the same tint, but otherwise there is not much 
difference between them beyond this, that paint “ soils ”’ 
much the more easily of the two. So we may leave the 
self-toned papers out of count as well. 

There remains a “ patterned ” wall-paper to consider. 
Now we will postulate in the first place that there are 
few or no pictures on the walls here, while there 1s a 
fairly large surface to be covered. Obviously what is 
needed is a paper having a somewhat bold design in 
brightest colours. For the hall should in our opinion 
always be a part of the house that can be “sat in” on 
occasion and it should look comfortable consequently. 
Bright colours on the paper are quite admissible, there- 
fore, especially if the hght be not too good. A handsome 
frieze looks well, too, though one would avoid a dado. 
But colour, anyhow, and if possible something original 
in the way of a design, since first impressions count for 
much with visitors. One of the charming “ Morris ”’ 
designs, than which nothing handsomer in its way has 
ever been produced, would give an admirable appearance 
here. 

And in this connection the beautiful “ panel” wall- 
papers to be seen at the recent Building Exhibition 
held in London, are worth a special mention. A set of 
designs showing peacocks among flower blooms were 
quite magnificent as to colour scheme and treatment. 
So was another “ piece’ whereon storks sailed down 
a white-grounded paper to alight upon the flowers 
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bencath. Any house-proud dame would have delighted 
to paper her hall with either. 

Quite a different decorative effect 1s wanted for the 
dining room walls. Here you have a chamber set apart 
for a definite and distinctive purpose—that of replen- 
ishing the inner man. No marked extraneous influence 
should be present to deflect him from that purpose. So 
the dining room wall paper, while warm and cheerful, 
should contain nothing startling, nothing on the 
“showy ” side, either in colour or design. A pleasant 
Indian red relieved by an artistic wainscotting or dado-— 
the latter not a deep one—looks as well as anything, 
especially if there be a few good pictures on the walls. 
If the room be a large one, a dullish pattern of scroll 
work in low colouring will look well. But in any case 
there should be no outstanding feature in the design 
to distract attention from the serious business of eating 
that is the chamber’s ratson d’étre. 

Naturally, if the apartment have low walls, no dado 
will be needed, as this would make them appear lower 
still. The paintwork about this room should be in clear 
contrast to the paper. 

Next in importance is the drawing room. Here the 
decorator may Ict himself go almost to any extent, 
provided cost be no particular object to the client. 
Just as a subdued plain paper is the thing required for the 
dining room, so for the withdrawing room a light, grace- 
fully patterned and tinted paper is the first desideratum. 
There are very many well-known and charming styles 
of drawing room wall coverings, many of them French 
in character or origin, to name which is almost to de- 
scribe them. The “ Empire ” is one of the most pleasing, 
perennially popular alike for the grace of its outlines 
ond the delicacy of its colouring. The pattern is too 
large, however, for any but a biggish room. 





THE “‘ BIRD, ROSES AND WISTERIA ”’ DESIGN 
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book-shelved walls. But the whole day’s tone 1s un- 
doubtedly caught from one’s temperamental attitude 
in the earlier hours of it, and, since these wil] doubtless 
be spent in the morning room, the paper here ought 
surely to reflect a cheery optimism. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE SELECTION OF A WALL-PAPER (Continued) 


THE question of the mural decoration of the ground 
floor suite of chambers having now been settled, we 
turn our attention to the rooms in the upper stories 
of our imaginary house. 

Here will probably be situated the boudoir of Madame. 
Daintiness should be the keynote of the paper on its 
walls, and for no kind of room have more beautiful 
wall coverings been designed. The range is well nigh 
limitless, indeed, and the boudoir pattern-books are 
things to linger over lovingly and longingly. | 

Some of the most charming designs are still the 
‘“ stripes,” the pattern in many of them being carried out 
in a lattice-work of flowers and fohage, giving a ravishing 
effect of loveliness. In others, replicas of the old, but 
ever pleasing ‘‘ Empire ”’ styles are seen, and these are 
always in admirable taste: while the range of modern 
patterns specially suitable for this apartment is, as has 
just been said, well-nigh as limitless as it is choice. 

For the bedrooms, principal and secondary,’ lightly 
tinted and cheery papers are a sine qud non. The 
most authoritative writers on this subject advocate 
here the use of papers having loosely knit or at least 
irregular designs upon them, and for the reason that 
stiff and formal patterns become wearisome for sick 
persons to contemplate continually. There is certainly 
much truth in this contention. At the same time, it is 
just as certain that those stiff designs are still, in seven 
cases out of ten, being selected for the bedroom walls— 
one can’t say why. At all events at this time, when 
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such a vast range of delightful patterns is available 
for everybody at all kinds of prices, there is no further 
excuse for the perpetuation of such poor taste, and one 
confidently expects to see the old ‘‘ dot-and dash ”’ 
sort of thing that used to drive us invalids half mad 
happily relegated to the limbo of the things that were. 
Matters of custom and use die hard, we know. But if 
and when this one does finally disappear it will be 
regretted by none of us who have ever suffered from its 
“damnable iteration ’’ in addition to our other pains. 

Quite among the prettiest of the bedroom wall papers 
are the “ stripes,”’ though they no longer rank among 
the newest patterns, perhaps. There is nothing that 
looks better in a room than this charming style, with 
its gay floral pattern and clean chintz effect. They are 
not usually the most expensive either. Panels imply 
a very large room and even then the effect is often lable 
to be unpleasing. The panels are perhaps best used 
when the bed itself 1s placed in an alcove. Then the idea 
of a lady’s boudoir 1s half suggested by a panelled paper. 

Perfectly plain wall papers should be avoided for 
bedrooms, even with a pretty frieze or dado. They 
have a habit of dirtying quickly and, further, take dust 
and grime from any clothes which may at times be hung 
against them. 

Now for the nursery—certainly one of the most im- 
portant rooms around the house, and one not too easy 
to paper satisfactorily. In the olden days people did 
not bother themselves much about the paper for this 
room or its adjunct, the night-nursery. Pretty nearly 
anything was considered good enough “ to do ” for them. 
But that was a grievous pity, for it starved the sense 
of taste of the youthful occupants at their most im- 
pressionable age. Fortunately, parents have ‘“ seen 
reason ”’ in this regard and now take the same care in 
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selecting pretty and typical papers for these rooms as 
for any others. It is only very right that they should 
do so, too. Think for a moment how, when you were a 
youngster, you came to know every smallest detail in 
the nursery wall paper off by heart. Each curve or 
square, every dot or diamond in the pattern, was as 
familiar to you as your own face, and indeed the “‘ faces ”’ 
made by odd bits of the pattern and “ repeated ” along 
the walls were probably much more familiar than that. 
All this is over and done with. To-day the utmost 
efforts of designer and producer, both, have been lavished 
on the nursery wall papers. The designs exemplified 
in this direction are among the most copious as they 
are certainly among the most interesting of all that 
one is shown. In some of them you have the dear 
old “nursery rhymes” pictorially illustrated to make 
a dado; in others you can follow the procession of 
the animals in Noah’s Ark as they march around the 
room. Then the little Dutch girl-and-boy figures are 
capital: so are the farmyard friezes. Laid in broad 
flat tints they look quite splendid, and their educational 
value from an artistic standpoint cannot be doubted 
for a moment. 

As for the kitchen—well, the very best authorities 
are coincident in opinion that this indispensable apart- 
ment should not be papered at all—in the first place, 
for the reason that the steam from the cooking would 
speedily spoil any paper, even a varnished one; and 
further, because every bit of grease and fat that flies 
about will stick to it in perpetuity. Distemper is un- 
doubtedly the best, nay, the only thing here, having 
the dual advantages of being quite easily cleaned and 
more readily and economically renewed ; and in these 
expensive times this is a distinctly important matter. For 
the lower portion of the walls tiles are quite excellent. 


CHAPTER X 
CEILING DECORATION 


HAVING dealt with the adornment of the walls of our 
imaginary house, we still have the ceilings thereof 
to be considered. Time was, and not so long since, 
when there was only one possible way of treating these 
from the “ best ’’ rooms to the attics. That was to 
whitewash them simply. 

Why taste and pains together should have stopped 
short at the wall top it is difficult to guess. But so 
they did-—in every ordinary house, that istosay. Then 
all suddenly the wonderful notion must have dawned 
on somebody—and he was a genius surely to have 
thought of it—that what was decorative for the sides 
of a room might be equally ornamental for the top of it. 
So ceiling papers were evolved. 

In writing the foregoing one has deliberately left 
“ painted ” ceilings out of reckoning. There have been 
magnificent specimens of these existent clear back to the 
Middle Ages, far away beyond them, even. But one 
must perforce class such rather with the pictures upon 
the wall rather than with the paper behind it. Our 
concern is only with the latter at the moment, though 
it is altogether hard to see why, when the first wall 
paper was put on to a room, its ceiling was deliberately 
left bare. 

It is permissible perhaps to think that it was the paper- 
hanging confraternity themselves who initiated the novel 
theory of regarding the ceiling as well as the walls as 
coming within their professional purview. It was a 
revolutionary idea certainly, and one to which no 
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self-respecting whitewasher anywhere could be expected 
to subscribe. Yet somehow it persisted, or how 
comes it that to-day ceilings are so often papered, and 
successfully ? 

Again, its genesis may have been due to a chance 
request that the paperhanger should repair the plaster 
work on the cornice of some chamber he was papering. 
Was that man seized with a bright idea, suggesting 
to his principal as an alternative the papering of the 
ceiling also? Who shall say? All one can vouch for 
is that there must have been a beginning somewhere, 
sometime. 

If only on account of the fine harmonies and contrasts 
to be obtained between wall and ceiling decoration, the 
papering of the latter would be amply justified and very 
well worth while. Let the reader ask him or herself, 
which will give the best effect, a plain white ceiling to 
a room or one whose decoration shall march in style 
and pattern with the wall paper beneath. The question 
answers itself instantly. 

_ Most of us who have been privileged to travel have had 

occasion to admire the wonderfully treated ceilings to 
be seen in fine old chateaux and public buildings up 
and down the Continent. They were fabricated long, 
long ago in days when labour was cheap and time of 
small acount, and have on that account alone but little 
in common with the busy paper hanger’s art to-day. 
Yet, whilst it is the good fortune of but few to boast 
ownership of lovely work like this, imitations of it so 
excellent that only the expert can distinguish real 
from false are to-day within the reach of most of us 

Reverting to the origin of ceiling papers, one is, ser- 
iously, under the impression that, if our American 
cousins were not actually here concerned, it was they 
who first set up a sort of standard in regard to papered 
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ceilings. That they are, as a nation, among the world’s 
greatest travellers, isa fact wellknown. They have, also, 
as a people, the reputation of looking carefully about 
them for ideas what time they go abroad. Whether or 
not this is so, it remains a fact that some of the very 
finest modern examples of ceiling papers in existence 
adorn the houses of rich Americans. 

The first requirement of a ceiling paper, whether 
intended to cover a reception room or bedroom is, of 
course, that it shall be in perfect consonance with the 
scheme of decoration of the wall paper below. In 
general the ceiling paper would contain less of pattern 
than that upon the walls. However, in the case of a 
chamber having a plain or “ ingrain ’’ paper there is no 
aesthetic reason why that for the ceiling should not 
afford a striking and effective contrast to it in the 
elaborateness of its design. ‘ Effect ’’ is the one thing 
to be aimed at, striven for. It is obtained sometimes 
in one way, sometimes in another. 

Beyond generalizing it is rather difficult to suggest 
suitable ceiling papers for particular rooms, so much 
depending upon individual taste and requirement. 
The most one can venture upon in that way is to observe 
that, as a rule, where a low-toned wall covering does 
duty as a background for valuable pictures, a ceiling 
paper of broad semi-geometrical design arranged in two 
or three flat colours will look well, especially if ‘ stiled,”’ 
that is to say, given a broad white margin at all the outer 
edges. 

Another method of ceiling treatment which nearly 
always gives satisfaction is by an “ingrain”’ design 
outlined in black. A quiet tone is here imparted which 
is very restful for the eyes. The same may be said of an 
imitation of stucco or embossed plaster work in white 
and grey, or pale hyacinth blue. But the possible 
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combinations are almost endless. Care must, however, 
always be had that nothing in the ceiling paper © stripes ”’ 
badly, or ‘ kills the wall paper itself, by its superior 
vividness of tint or weight of pattern. 

There is another way of treating ceilings referred 
to by Mr. A. S. Jennings in his valuable book on the 
subject of wall coverings. It is termed technically 
“canopy ’’ work and is specially applicable to high- 
pitched rooms. Canopy work consists in continuing 
the ceiling paper itself down the side walls for a distance 
varying anywhere between a few inches and two or 
three feet. Many of these “ canopies ”’ have a charming 
appearance all theirown. They are particularly adapted 
for use in “my lady’s chamber,” where they range 
delightfully with the graceful wall paper. 

A hint to the amateur paperhanger im conclusion— 
celling papers should always be hung the short way of 
the ceiling, not the other. The great point to be aimed 
at here 1s the keeping of the pattern absolutely regular 
across the ceiling. But most probably the best way, 
and even the cheapest in the long run, is to leave it to 
the professionals. It is their business after all, 
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CHAPTER XI 


STYLES IN WALL-PAPER : PRESENT 
AND TO COME 


THERE is no accounting for taste. It 1s a matter on 
which you will scarcely ever find complete coincidence 
of opinion. What is the delight and prideful joy of 
“A” is anathema maranatha to “ B.” Consequently 
the subject of Style (which, turned round, is but another 
name for Taste) is a difficult one at any time to write 
about. It is more difficult than ever at the present 
moment, for reasons which will presently appear. 

These lines are set down not so very long after the 
termination of a world war, which, among the other 
huge disturbances of which it was the origin, had the 
effect of dislocating Art and art production everywhere 
all Europe over. 

One must suppose it inevitable that the titanic 
struggle should have been succeeded by a fierce reaction, 
a sudden loosening of the strain and tension of those 
hard years. At all events that reaction did come along, 
and, as certainly as Armistice Day itself was made the 
excuse for a national outburst of rejoicing as irrepressible 
as it was premature, so did the strange tide of levity 
invade and overwhelm the whole domain of Art Applied. 

The result was scarcely short of cataclysmal. Styles 
and modes gained currency which could never have 
enjoyed even a momentary vogue in normal times 
bizarre fashions of an ugliness so crude that no pro- 
ducer or distributor would ever have dared formerly 
to foist them upon the public. Blaring, staring 
colour-schemes held the field of popularity such as could 
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never have been tolerated in the older days. The 
world was altogether off its artistic balance for the 
nonce, in point of fact, and here was the result. 

It may be expected, and confidently, that it will 
speedily recover equilibrium and that these extremes 
of decorative taste, so unlovely in themselves and so 
expressive of unsettlement in us, will swiftly pass away 
and be forgotten. Indeed there are signs that they are 
already doing so. But, just as the acrid “‘tang’”’ 
of some bitter draught remains upon the palate, so 
is their influence likely to affect the national aesthetic 
sense for many a long day to come. 

Meanwhile, the experts whose lot it is to prepare the 
field in anticipation of another season’s tournament 
of taste are faced with difficulties commensurate with 
the abnormality of the times. 

Yet, before hazarding a guess at what shall be the 
style of wall coverings in future, suppose for a moment 
we cast a look backward to the years before the world- 
upheaval, wherein these oddities were also born. 

As a matter of fact, when traced back to their true 
source, we find that they had nothing to do originally 
with us Westerns. Those weird tempestuous specimens 
of mural adornment were purely Slav in their “ begin- 
nings,’’ and emanated undoubtedly from the “ comic 
opera’ kingdoms that formed the various Balkan States. 

Why we Occidentals, with some reputation for 
aesthetic sanity to lose, should ever have permitted 
the horrors to cross the intervening ranges passes com- 
prehension. It is a matter still more mystifying that 
we should not only have admitted them but adopted 
them as well. Small wonder is it if our American 
cousins who came over in the summer of 1920 decided 
that as a nation of art connoisseurs we had gone stark 
staring mad. We surely had, so far as such things go. 
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There was just one redeeming feature in the situation. 
It was that many English manufacturers would have 
none of these new fangled futilities. They were deter- 
mined to adhere rigidly to the old time canons and 
traditions, or if they did to any extent at all diverge 
from the ancient standards, 1t was only in a very 
moderate degree. 

The remainder of the trade simply swung with the 
tide. Purveyors of every kind of art material, whether 
textile or generally decorative, deliberately let go all 
hold on the buoys of rationality and went swirling off 
downstream on the turgid flood. 

At the moment, those responsible for the immediate 
future, artistically speaking, of the wall paper making 
business are asking themselves, What is going to happen 
next 2? Nobody knows, or seems inclined to predict 
with anything like certainty. The most that anyone 
will hazard is that the position, a transitional one, is 
delicate and interesting. 

If we press for a definitive opinion one gathers that 
the corps of designers as a whole is divided into two 
camps, or rather schools of prophecy. The one is 
disposed to hang its banner of belief upon an out-and- 
away return to the standard “ period ” styles of years 
gone by, that is to say, the Damasks and the Italian 
and French “‘ period ” patterns. 

The other party, while admitting a possible revivifica- 
tion of “ period ” styles in wall papers, are as staunchly 
of opinion that these will inevitably be influenced by 
the ‘“‘ modern’? movement and its subjective changes. 
They aver that if there be a recrudescence of ‘ period ”’ 
design at all it will, consciously or sub-consciously, 
be developed in a modern form. You may, to be sure, 
see those old and true ideas again embodied in a mural 
pattern imitating the old Italian tapestries or damasks; 
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but if so, it will be one informed with a new “ feeling ” 
amounting actually to a novel style in design and 
treatment, both of them. 

For a century past we have been content to copy 
old styles more or less exactly. Now it looks as though 
we intended to take an old fashion and hash it up as 
new. Well, if such is to be the case, we may be allowed at 
least to hope that even so there will be some attempt 
made to infuse an original “live ” idea or two into so 
much dead stuff, however beautiful that may be. 


CHAPTER XII 
HOW TO HANG A WALL PAPER 


It has been remarked more than once in the course 
of this little work that it is always best, whenever 
possible, to leave the putting on of your wall paper to 
the professional folk whose trade it is to hang it for 
you. They have the experience and consequently 
the right knack of it—they possess the proper tools 
and appliances, which ten to one, you donot. Finally, 
the responsibility if anything goes wrong is theirs, 
and you may scold with a clear conscience. 

There are a few people, of course, who regularly do 
their own paperhanging, and do it very fairly well. 
Other folk there be who may find themselves at times 
compelled by force of circumstances to become their 
own paperhangers. It is for the benefit of these that 
the following paragraphs are penned. 

Having selected your paper, one, we will assume, with 
no especial feature in the pattern that is likely to spot 
heavily, the first thing to do if you mean to hang it 
yourself is to measure carefully the dimensions of your 
room. By reference to the accompanying table you 
may ascertain more or less exactly how many “ pieces ”’ 
are required to cover it, and incidentally you are cer- 
tain to find that the total is a good bit more than you 
had imagined. 

We will suppose that you have meanwhile taken off 
the old paper, or as much of it as possible, by scraping 
after a good soaking with hot water. 

In papering over walls that have previously been 
whitewashed, the ‘‘ wash’’ must be scraped entirely 
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off them after it has been loosened by a drenching 
with hot water. Particular care must be taken to clear 
the angles thoroughly of any remnant of whitewash 
adhering before putting the new paper on. 

You are now ready to deal with the latter, lying yonder 
on the long trestle table, roll beside roll. The paper 
you have chosen being one with a pattern of moderate 
size, you are not faced with the difficulty of a promin- 
ent feature in the design recurring at angles of the apart- 
ment and consequently having to “go round the 
corner,”’ 

We will suppose, further, that you have cut the first 
of your strips to the right length. The pasting of the 
paper is the next matter, and it is an important one, 
as upon even pasting its hfe very largely depends. 

Paperhanger’s paste is the flour kind, wheat flour 
being generally used The recipe for making it Is as 
follows : Stir some three or four pounds of wheat flour 
into water till it has become a stiff paste. Then beat 
it until entirely free from Jumps, afterwards thinning 
it down somewhat. If there is no gilt in the paper add 
a couple of ounces of powdered alum and a little borax 
as an insecticide ; now pour boiling water over all and 
stir until the paste begins to thicken. Then thin down 
until it has attained the consistency required for apph- 
cation to the wall paper. It can be used warm or 
cold. Or, simpler still, buy a packet of the powdered 
paste specially manufactured for the purpose. 

There is an art even in putting the paste on. The 
brush, a broad flat one, should first be drawn down the 
middle of the strip and then applied diagonally from 
the edges in order not to waste the paste. 

The first piece of wall paper should always be put on 
at a projecting corner of the room or else at a door or 
window, because 1f you happen at the end of all to have 
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a bad match in the pattern, these are the places where 
such a thing will be the least conspicuous. Another 
good place at which to commence the papering is the 
fireplace, and for a similar reason. 

Now unfold the top half of the “ piece’ which you 
are going to apply to the wall. Be sure to get your 
paper absolutely vertical in the first instance, for once 
put on askew the whole piece will follow suit, with 
disastrous results. In smoothing down, brush the paper 
down the wall as evenly as possible with a soft brush, 
first the top half and then the lower—till you reach the 
base board, where the ends are cut off and a level brush- 
ing should be given every way, working well into the 
angles made by the corners of the room. 

A good plan is to cut the paper here about an inch or 
so beyond the angle turn. This will give you a fair start 
for papering the next side of the room, provided always 
that the angle itself is true. 

Another point to make quite certain of before putting 
the wall paper on 1s that the wall itself isin an absolutely 
dry condition, Alternatively, you can generally obviate 
damp more or less successfully by covering for about 
a foot around the part affected with tin-foil and papering 
over that. It will not show much, but of course a shght 
bulge is inevitable. 3 

Then there is the matter of papering over boards. 
The thing to be done here is to cover these first of all 
with canvas or burlap, to obviate any shrinkage or 
expansion due to variations in temperature. But 
before putting on the canvas, a lining paper of some . 
kind (it does not greatly matter what) should be laid 
on in order to prevent any paste from passing through 
the material and adhering to the wood. 

If you think of varnishing your wall paper, do not 
attempt to do this until it is quite dry. Give the paper 
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a couple of coats of size in the first place to prevent the 
varnish from penetrating into the substance of the paper. 
Copal is the best for varnishing purposes, though more 
expensive than the ordinary kinds. It is well worth the 
extra cost, however. 

For cleaning wall papers there are all kinds of methods 
in practice. One is by the use of stale bread (as one 
cleans a drawing), rubbing the bread on in a crumbly 
form. The crumbs will gather most of the dust and 
dirt which will have formed. Another method is by 
the application of bran. This is done by means of a 
dry sponge, with which the paper should be rubbed 
gently but quickly. Velvet, flock and all papers with 
a “‘nap ”’ are best cleaned by dusting simply with a soft 
brush or feather duster. Yet a fourth way is by the 
agency of rubber pads. 

The removal of grease spots from wall paper is simply 
enough accomplished by the aid of a sheet of blotting 
paper and a hot flat iron. Place a piece of blotting 
paper over the grease spot and press against it with 
the iron. The heat melts the grease and brings it out 
into the absorbent blotting paper. Where the wall 
paper has become smoke-darkened it can be partially 
renovated by going over with a soft brush over which 
a flannel has been laid. If the wall 1s very much dis- 
coloured, make a roller by wrapping the flannel round 
a stick and rub the paper with this, changing your 
roller as often as it becomes soiled with the smoke. 

But, after all is said and done, Mr. Punch’s famous 
advice, as given to postulants for matrimonial bliss, 
is the best for amateur paperhangers to follow. 

In conclusion, a paragraph or so may usefully perhaps 
be written here on the best method of attaching fabrics 
such as tapestry to interior house walls. 

In the case of the heavier kinds of drapery generally 
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the panels (whose location has naturally been carefully 
pre-arranged) are fastened in position by being tacked 
to light strips of wood nailed to the chamber wall. The 
process needs to be done most carefully, not only to 
ensure the panelling being absolutely in the perpendi- 
cular, but also so that the four-joinings are perfectly 
together. Not so much difficulty will be experienced in 
the case of old tapestry, as this is already invariably 
mounted on a permanent framework of its own. But 
the most meticulous care is necessary in the case of a 
covering of silk or other thin and delicate material. 
Here the wall should first of all be covered with a “ back- 
ing ’’ of cotton or unbleached muslin. The silk will be 
stretched tightly over this, pains being taken to draw 
equally tightly from every side alike in order that no 
unsightly creases may be formed. 

If the wall covering 1s to be “ pleated” extra care 
again is necessary. Of course the “ pleats ” themselves 
can be made up at the upholsterers and simply tacked 
into their place. But many persons prefer to arrange 
them straight on to the wall, and this plan certainly 
has the advantage that the precise width of pleating 
giving the best effect can now be seen by a comparison. 
A fair average width for pleats is half-a-dozen inches, 
with a distance between them of some fifteen, but wider 
(and also narrower) are almost as often used. 

The pleats require to be very regularly tacked down 
and sewn, the slightest irregularity irretrievably spoiling 
the general effect. If well done the resultant appearance 
is very charming, and more particularly so if a tiny 
pattern lending itself, so to say, to such treatment be the 
design upon the material used. 

There has quite recently been a marked recrudescence 
in the popularity of ‘ Chintz ”’ wall papers, and “ the 
trade’ believe that these are destined to form one 
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of the most successful “styles” for the season 1921. 
By their delicate beauty of colouring they surely deserve 
to be so. 

Some people like lace upon their room walls, and there 
can be no doubt that if suitable patterns are selected 
a certain effect of delicacy and richness is obtained, 
especially if the lace be hghtly tinted. Lace is best 
put on with flour paste to which a modicum of fish-glue 
has been added. Lace wall paper owes its origin to one 
James Sneddon, of St. Louis, U.S.A., and as a matter 
of fact this material has always enjoyed a better vogue 
in the land of the Stars and Stripes than in our 
older-fashioned England. 


CHAPTER XIii 
SOME CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


THE general upheaval of Society, consequent upon the 
World-war has subsided, or 1s in course of subsiding, 
and willingly enough have our millions of amateur 
warriors—civilians all of them at heart—laid down rifle 
and bandolier and resumed, together with the tweeds 
of everyday, their former job in office, shop and 
factory. 

What, then, about the trade outlook 7” 

After “false dawn”? comes up the real daybreak, 
and following upon the spurious boom in commerce, 
which merely emphasized the sharp reaction from 
conflict to peace (if not to goodwill always) among the 
nations an era of economic prosperity as genuine as 
stable will certainly ensue. It will be prosperity in 
which every branch of British Industry alike will share, 
or so the experts tell us—a time that shall inaugurate 
a welcome change of luck for all. 

Perhaps because he was for so long a period divorced 
from all the little things he cared about, the thoughts 
of every one of those lately gallant soldiers are centred, 
and triply centred, to-day upon his private home affairs, 
which inevitably suffered some neglect in those hard 
years of storm and stress. 

Well, now is the time to remedy all that ; and Mr. and 
Mrs. Everyman, wondering vaguely where to begin the 
necessary renovations to their dwelling, deliberately 
decide upon new wall papers throughout. 

They do excellently well in making such decision. 
Yor the public at large would probably be quite sur- 
prised to know how vitally important a part this matter 
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of the covering for its chamber walls can play in render 
ing the house supremely charming, or just tolerably 
nice, or utterly and irredeemably commonplace. 

As a nation, our colour-sense is strongly developed. 
Consciously or unconsciously, the first thing that strikes 
almost everybody in entering a house for the first time 
is the tone imparted to it by the kind and colour of the 
paper on its walls. 

A “cold” wall paper, for instance, or one out of 
harmony with the furniture of any individual room, will 
produce a correspondingly cold, if not actually an 
antagonistic, effect upon everyone who stays in that 
apartment. Per contra, a warm, bright paper, witha 
charming httle pattern on it and a cheerful little 
frieze above, makes everybody happy and_ satisfied 
without even knowing why. 

Therefore see to it that your wall paper is the right 
one. 

There is no excuse, either, for ugly wall papers to-day, 
whatever there may have been in the dowdy mid- 
Victorian epoch of our island story. Never before 
were such daring colour schemes evolved as challenge 
vour admiration and delight your artistic sense to-day : 
never previously had chent such a limitless variety of 
choice designs from which to make selection. No 
wonder is it if the housewife sighs to change her wall 
coverings as often as she does her window curtains. 
You are constrained to pardon her the small ex- 
travagance for the sake of the artistic sense which 
prompted it. 

So Pelion was piled on Ossa, or rather, more appropriate 
metaphor, the magicians who were responsible for 
production called other geni to their aid. These sat 
with them in consultation and from their labours the 
“seasonal ’’ wall paper was evolved. 
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Now in the older days, before the War (that epoch 
from which nowadays one dates anything and every- 
thing) the springtide was the season of the year set 
peculiarly apart for the adornment and renovation 
of one’s dwelling place, as also of one’s personal gear. 
The “soft impeachment ’’ could not fail to appeal 
to Madame, and so the new fashion of fresh wall 
coverings at more frequent intervals, once set, stayed on. 

It is a hygienic fashion, moreover, one as good as it 
is beautiful. That there is nothing in all of Nature 
to which dust will not, if you allow it to do so, cling 
is an established fact and one incontrovertible. Of 
course, Just as do some other materials, so some wall 
papers—the “ flock,’’ for instance—hold more of. it 
than others. But all hold some. Consequently the 
more frequently the paper is renewed (for brushing 
at best but palliates the evil) the healthier the house 
will be. 

It is said, on a good authority, that the reason why 
the ancients lived on, past century and century, was 
because they dwelt practically in the open air, out of 
the way of all dust. And it certainly is a fact that 
the giant tortoise who spins out his monotonous existence 
across five hundred years or more 1s as immune from 
dust beneath his shell of cast-iron as he is from most 
other uls that less protected flesh is heir to. Well, 
then, the inference is an obvious one—renew your wall 
papers quite often and be a centenarian. 

Having taken your decision, you will find an army 
of specially trained people all most eager to assist you 
in carrying it into operation. Some of the public 
know, of course, exactly what they want, before they 
visit the dealers. To them these paragraphs are not 
at all addressed. They are well able to look after 
themselves. But to the generality of folk who may have 
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resolved to alter the existing mural coverings of their 
rooms the best advice that can be given them is to put 
themselves in the salesman’s experienced hands. It 
is his business to know and—he knows his business. 

Of course, the purchaser will probably have formed 
some sort of notion previously as to the sort of thing 
he wants. Even in that event he will find the salesman’s 
advice extremely helpful to him in the carrying out of 
his ideas. Nay, the former will improve upon them 
for him, just as a first-rate pianist will improvise the 
most wonderful variations upon the simplest of original 
melodic themes. His enthusiasm for his client’s own 
idea (especially if she be a woman) will grow and develop 
as he listens and later shows his patterns. Then he 
will begin to explain, with deference, his notions upon 
the subject, based always on her own. The pleased 
chent is quick to recognize the “ personal equation ”’ 
of the interest displayed. Result : to her, entire content- 
ment with her purchase, and to the enterprising firm 
of dealers a comfortable little order. 

Not that the share of the wall paper distributing 
firm should be limited to helping customers who have 
already more or less made up their minds. The real 
genius for the selling house will create a demand where 
there was but hazy indecision previously. Quite 
a large section of the public would re-decorate their 
walls more frequently if they were encouraged to do so 
by those concerned with the supplying of their needs. 
It is a delicate business, naturally, and one for which 
before all things else the acme of tact isrequisite. But 
for the firm whose personnel are possessed of this, 
prosperity is assured beforehand within a scope whose 
boundaries are almost infinite. 

That British wall paper manufacturers appreciate 
the point is evidenced to-day by the magnificent 
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development of the trade upon the finest lines. Never 
hitherto have so many varicties in wal] paper been 
available ; never previously has the trade found custom- 
ers so ready to purchase. The reason is that the two— 
buyer and seller—have finally “ got together ’’ as they 
never did before. 

Most men and all women desire that their house, be 
it ever so small or ever so tiny a one, shall be a pretty 
place. Good taste on the part of both will ensure that 
desideratum up to a certain point, and up to that only. 
There is a point beyond, and this is exactly where the 
specialist in decoration, with his wide knowledge of 
styles and appropriate design in general, comes in. 
Let him help you then in consultation, if not in practice 
also. You will not regret it. 


CHAPTER XIV 
SCHOOLS OF ART AND THEIR TRADE VALUE 


[For the information in this chapter the Author is 
indebted to Mr. Henry G. Dowling, Chief Decorative 
Adviser for Messrs. John Line and Sons, wall paper 
manufacturers, who has kindly permitted him to use 
the material of an address delivered before the Institute 
of British Decorators on the value of Schools of Art 
as training grounds for the decorative trades and 
industries. | 


It is abundantly evident that the master painter and 
decorator of to-day has to bring to his business an 
immensely wider range of knowledge than was re- 
quired of him thirty years ago; for in these times 
of keen industrial competition to very few is allowed 
the privilege of specializing in any one branch of the 
craft. 

Not only is the general public more exacting and 
more critical, owing largely to the educative influence 
of the numerous art institutes and museums throughout 
the country, but the persistent ‘‘ pegging away”’ of 
certain guilds and associations in an effort to widen 
the connotation of the term “ art ”’ appears at last also 
to be bearing fruit. 

Further than this, it is more and more clear that we 
are on the brink of a national awakening as to the 
need of applying Art to Industry. This awakening 1s 
evidenced by nothing more plainly than by the issue 
of specialized literature, such as that published some 
little time ago by the Government in their series cf 
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pamphlets on ‘Reconstruction Problems,” which 
included one on ‘ Art and Industry,” in which the 
case for industrial Art was well and succinctly put. 

For a very considerable time now both Germany and 
Austria have given careful study to the value of Art 
in trade development. Their Intelligence Departments 
have maintained close surveillance of the output of 
artists and craftsmen of competitive nations, so that the 
work of many of our own countrymen is actually better 
known in these foreign countries than in their own. 

Quite recently, too, America has discovered that 
Art and Industry must go hand in hand, and that an 
appreciation of the former makes the latter intrinsically 
better. Under the title ‘Industrial Art a National 
Asset of Education ’’ the Department of the Interior 
Bureau of Education at Washington has recently ‘ssued, 
in circular form, a strong appeal for the development 
of art education generally in the States; and this is 
already helping greatly. 

As a matter of fact, the present system of endowed 
schools of art in this country was the direct outcome 
of a great revival of interest in Art matters, coupled 
with a general desire to improve education, dating 
from about the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Practically simultaneously, though independently, efforts 
were made in England, Scotland and Ireland to establish 
institutions for the encouragement of manufacture on 
Art lines. It forms interesting reading to-day to 
review the failure of attempt after attempt of com- 
mittees charged with this duty before the present 
elaborate system was evolved. 

It should be borne in mind, again, that our art 
museums are themselves the outgrowth of the art 
schools, and that to-day we are the possessors of the 
finest institution of its kind in the world—the Victoria 
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and Albert Museum, founded in 1852 to aid ‘‘ manu- 
factures which are associated with decorative design,” 
into which category the manufacture of artistic wall 
coverings enters, of course, quite intimately. 

If, following on their inception, the industries had 
supported the schools as they should, the admission 
of students taking up Art as a hobby merely would 
have been unnecessary. But craft was not at that 
time encouraged in the schools by the Board of Educa- 
tion as it has since come to be. It was consequently 
left without art direction, being relegated to the care 
of the science-trained principals of technical schools. 

Now, however, we see a new race of art teachers— 
men with a much broader outlook and imbued with 
the idea that all Art includes “ craft.’’ Hence, schools of 
art have become schools of craft also, where metal and 
woodwork, carving, plaster work, cabinet making, 
furniture designing, printing, etc., etc., are taught 
by specialists, together with a graduated course in 
drawing and design. 

That the art schools are doing valuable work at 
present is beyond all contradiction. To observe so 
much one has only to note the influence of the London 
schools and those in our large provincial towns, where 
the courses are both practical and thorough. Whilst 
as yet no classes are held in wall paper design proper, 
a casual walk through the workshops and studios will 
dispel the doubts of any critics of the system as to the 
practical value of such institutions. The fundamental 
aim is toward ‘“‘ production,’”’ and to that the efforts 
of masters and students tend alike. Conclusive 
testimony to the value of such schools as that in South- 
ampton Row, in London, rests in the fact that its 
diplomas are accepted by employers as equivalent to 
a workshop apprenticeship. 
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The above is a typical example of an claborate design carried out 
in ‘ Destona,”’ anew and very effective form of mural decoration 
invented by Mr. George R. Kushton, Principal of the Municipal 
school of Art at Ipswich. The ground on which the work is 
executed is of canvas, specially prepared to give a dull or “ matt” 
surface. Itis extremely absorbent, the penctration of the colours 
into the material tending greatly, of course, to secure their 
permanency. ‘The texture here can be cither of a coarse grain 
suitable for the decoration of large spaces, or again, may present 
quite a smooth surface upon which detail of the most delicate 
kind may be painted. ‘‘ Destona’”’ is a matcrial eminently 
suitable for application to special positions, as, for instance, 
panels or friezes; utilized in conjunction with hand-printed 
wallpapers in particular, it is capable of imparting essential 
variety and interest to any scheme of decoration. 
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Outstanding examples in the provinces are furnished 
by the Art Schools at Manchester, Birmingham, Leicester, 
Liverpool, Sheffield, Glasgow, and Edinburgh. 

At Manchester, where the School of Art has over 
1,000 students on its roll, the painting and decorating 
section is well provided for, as well as competently 
equipped and staffed. At Birmingham the authorities 
have long recognized the value of “ art school ”’ training 
for young artisans, and as the outcome of a conference 
with the local master decorators, special classes in 
painting and decorating were inaugurated before the 
War. 

At Edinburgh, special attention is devoted in the 
School of Art to the classes in house painters’ and 
decorators’ work, and cordial support is given to the 
movement by the trade, which is evidently well aware 
of the advantage of the classes to itself. So earnest, 
again, has been the pursuit of the new idea at Glasgow 
that there is hardly a craft that has not benefited from 
its introduction. Furniture, locally made, is now 
utilitarian whilst of excellent design ; metal-work has 
been promoted to an important place in the decorative 
scheme ; whilst house decoration, including wall 
coverings, 1s through its rationality and “ inspiration ” 
an endless delight to the eye. 

And so one might go on instancing school after school, 
each one affording convincing testimony of what is at 
least a real endeavour on the part of Government- 
controlled art schools to become of practical use to the 
community. 

Apart altogether from any particular interest in the 
schools of art, for Art’s sake, there is ample evidence 
from their curricula alone that a course of specialized 
instruction in the subjects taught would benefit greatly 
the salesmen in the furnishing trade generally, and 
wall paper houses in particular. An acquaintance, 
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at least, with the styles and vital principles of decoration 
is absolutely essential to the equipment of the ‘ hundred 
per cent ’’ salesman. Again, there can be no sort of 
doubt that a more intimate knowledge of what is good 
makes for greater enthusiasm, and thus the men 
acquiring it become factors in the advancement of 
Design. 

In all this one does not fail to realize that among the 
schools themselves there have been some failures. 
That of applicability is still a quality lacking in many 
students, and many disappointments could be turned 
into successes if attention were to be directed to selling 
rather than production merely. In very many instances, 
again, non-success has been due to the engagement 
of instructors who, whilst enjoying local fame as 
decorators, have themselves either no artistic training 
or temperament, or if they possess it have not the 
faculty of imparting the right kind of teaching to 
students. Where proper teaching has been given the 
result has invariably been beyond dispute. 

It remains now to induce the trade at large to take 
full advantage of the opportunities afforded. This 
can be best achieved by both masters and employees 
taking a keen mutual interest in the tuition courses, 
and by making sure that all members shall profit equally 
and uniformly by the instruction now provided. 
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